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i ou is our business. If there is something you need money for 
deyem ees get it. We can offer special advice and counseling to 
fulfill your needs. You will save money with our low-cost rates. ha 
monthly payments can fit your family budget. Talk to one of our 
friendly loan officers at any of our 10 convenient offices for your 


money needs. 


Helping you change things for the better... 


Bucks County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


OXFORD NALLEY 


OXFORD VALLEY MALL 
PRESENTS è 
A LIVELY MONTH 

OF EVENTS o 


FEB. 20-27 — RECREATIONAL 
VEHICLE SHOW 


MARCH 2 — PA. STATE LOTTERY DRAWING 
The Keystone State will hold its regular weekly 
drawing on March 2 in the Wanamaker Court. 

MARCH 9-13 — FORKAY GEM 

& MINERAL SHOW 
A large and beautiful assortment of exotic gems, 
rocks and jewelry for display and purchase. 


MARCH 15 — BROOKLYN BRIDGE 
Live and in Concert the fabulous recording stars, 
the Brooklyn Bridge. Concert will begin at 9:15 
p.m. in the Wanamaker’s Court Tuesday evening 
March 15, 1977. 

MARCH 19 & 20 — PHILA. REGION, 


SPORTS CAR CLUB OF AMERICA 


Complete display of various types of Sports Cars 
in the Gimbels and Wanamaker Courts. 


MARCH 27 — EASTER FANTASY 
The celebration of the coming of Spring and 
Easter Bunny begin this week and will continue 
through Easter Sunday. 


U. S. Route 1, Langhorne. Bambergers, Gimbels, JC Penney, John Wanamaker 
131 Other Fine Stores. Monday - Saturday 10 a.m. - 9:30 p.m. Sunday Noon - 5 p.m. 
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ON THE COVER: 

Doylestown’s three hospital 
buildings down the years, 

as viewed by David Frame 

in his latest sortie into nostalgia. 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA is pub- 
lished monthly at 57 West Court Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901, by GBW Publi- 
cations, Inc. All rights reserved. No ma- 
terial or portion thereof may be repro- 
duced without prior permission from the 
publisher. Opinions expressed by con- 
tributors are not necessarily those of 
PANORAMA. Controlled circulation 
postage paid at Doylestown, Pa. Adver- 
tising rates on request. Telephone: 
(215) 348-9505. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
DOMESTIC: 

12 issues $ 7.50 

24 issues 14.00 

36 issues 21.00 


FOREIGN: 

Canada — Add $1.00 
Pan-American — Add $1.50 
All Other — Add $2.00 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 

Notification must be received 8 weeks 
prior to publication to insure continuous 
delivery of magazine. Please include old 
address as well as new address. 


DISTRIBUTION: 

PANORAMA is distributed in Bucks & 
Montgomery Counties, Philadelphia and 
its environs, and in Hunterdon, Mercer 
and Burlington Counties in New Jersey. 
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Bepeaking 


By Gerry Wallerstein 


Last year at this time Doylestonians 
seemed to be held in the grip of 
paralyzing fear — fear of the new 
mall, fear of its effect on Doyles- 
town’s business life, fear of the future 
in general. 

Twelve months later, despite a 
winter we’ll all remember but prefer 
to forget, there are real signs of 
progress toward a renaissance in 
Doylestown and Central Bucks. 

1. The nonprofit Doylestown Park- 
ing Corporation, established by the 
Doylestown Business Association, has 
been in operation for nine months. 
The new system for short-term park- 
ing (20 minutes free, 30 minutes free 
for each validation stamp) has helped 
make more space available for shop- 
pers, and this Spring supervised bi- 
cycle racks will be added. Long-term 
parking spaces are currently being 
rented to area residents as well as 
business proprietors without parking 
facilities of their own, and in the near 
future acquisition of additional park- 
ing areas will be possible with the 
Corporation’s revenues. 

2. This Spring the Nature Club will 
cooperate by planting trees and 
shrubs and generally upgrading the 
appearance of the existing parking 
lots. 

3. A Historical and Architectural 
Commission has been authorized to 
review all new proposed signs for the 
historic area of Doylestown, as well as 
proposed changes to historic 
buildings. 

4. The Central Bucks Chamber of 
Commerce, through its’ new Beautifi- 
cation Committee, will develop and 
stimulate projects to enhance the 
charm and attractiveness of Doyles- 
town and other Central Bucks com- 
munities. 

5. A 10-day arts and cultural festi- 
val, organized by the History and Arts 
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SAVE 10 TO 30% 


ON REGULAR & SPECIAL ORDER MERCHANDISE 


FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 


ROUTE 202 SOUTH 
NEW BRITAIN, PA. 18901 
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Browsing Hours / Mon., Fri. 10 ’til 9, Tue., Wed., Thur., Sat. 10 ’til 5 


35 W. BROAD STREET 
HOPEWELL, N.J. 08525 
(609) 466-2322 


Committee of the Central Bucks 
Chamber, with cooperation from many 
arts and cultural organizations in the 
County, is being planned for Septem- 
ber 30th through October 9th. 

6. Imaginative plans have been pre- 


sented for renovating and recycling 
several old structures in Central 


Bucks, including the possibility of a 
mini-mall in Doylestown. 

7. The Bucks County Historical So- 
ciety has been awarded a grant of 


Winter Sale 


ARL, N, 


Featuring Authentic Colonial 


REPRODUCTIONS & ADAPTATIONS 


lw) By Kittinger 


RIST 


PEDDLER’S VILLAGE 
LAHASKA, PA. 18931 
(215) 794-7477 


$88,000 by the National Endowment 
for the Humanities for the creation of 
an orientation exhibit for the Mercer 
Museum complex. The grant period is 
March 1st through August 31st. 

8. The purchase of 15 acres for a 
township park on Sauerman Road has 
been approved. 

9. A day-long educational seminar, 
covering important aspects of busi- 
ness management, is planned for May 

(Continued on next page) 
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25th at the Warrington Country Club, 
under the sponsorship of the Business 
and Professional Committee of the 
Central Bucks Chamber. 

10. A steering committee, under 
interim chairman Bruce Katsiff of 
Bucks County Community College, is 
working on the establishment of a 
Bucks County Art Alliance. 

All of these are steps to be ap- 
plauded but there is still a great deal 
to be done. What can you do for your 
community? 

If you are a member of a gardening 
club, get your club to select a project 
to beautify your town, or offer to help 
the Chamber’s Beautification Com- 
mittee with its’ projects. 

Do you belong to a civic or service 
club? Offer your group’s services for a 
project, or raise money that can be 
used to purchase trees, shrubs, out- 
door benches, flower boxes, etc. 

Are you a member of an art league? 
Share your group’s talents with your 
community by offering to paint murals 


on any unsightly exteriors (or in- 
teriors) of public structures in your 
neighborhood. 

Be a booster for your community — 
tell others about its’ good points 
rather than knocking its’ deficiencies 
— especially since you’ll be working 
to eliminate the latter! 

By sharing in your community’s 
renaissance you will not only enjoy 
the camaraderie of working with 
others toward an exciting goal, but 
also find satisfaction in the visible 
results in your surroundings. Join the 
effort now — call the Chamber office 
(348-3913) to ask what you or your 
club can do to help, or make an offer 
of an ongoing project for which your 
club or organization will undertake 
responsibility. 

If many share the work, the work 
will be light, and the result will be 
communities that are a delight to the 
eye and a tonic for the soul. What 
better commitment could you make 
for Spring, the season of renewal? W 


ANTOINETTE ADAM is a former 
teacher of nurses turned librarian who 
does volunteer work in a medical 
library. A two-term president of the 
Philadelphia Branch of the National 
League of American Pen Women, she 
is a published freelance writer. She 
lives in Philadelphia. 

JOHN C. HALDERMAN is a free- 
lance writer who is a frequent con- 
tributor to The Daily Intelligencer. A 
graduate of Lafayette College and 
Columbia University, he teaches 
English in the Hatboro-Horsham 
School District. He lives in Doyles- 
town. 

LOUISE J. PANNI writes, ‘‘I am a 
housewife and part-time secretary, 
have a 22-year-old daughter and 18- 
year-old son; my husband is employed 
by IBM. I have been writing seriously 
for the past six years and my poems 
have appeared in such publications as 
Modern Maturity, Wall Street 


Journal, Family Weekly, Denver Post 
and Sunday Digest. She is a resident 
of Hyde Park, N.Y. 

FLORENCE A. PETERSON was a 
teacher of English and Journalism for 
34 years. She received her B.A. from 
Nebraska University and her M.A. 
from Northwestern University. She 
writes, ‘‘Since retiring, I have sold 
some 30 poems, two stories for chil- 
dren and two travel articles.” She 
lives in Seal Beach, California. 

PANSYE H. POWELL is a former 
teacher of English, dramatics and 
creative writing and is a member of 
many honorary, education and poetry 
societies. She has published a book of 
serious verse, Deep Roots, as well as 
short stories and articles. Ten of her 
poems won a prize for light verse in 
the 1973 contest of the Utah Institute 
of Fine Arts, and she is listed in 
Who’s Who of American Women, 
Royal Blue Book, World’s Who’s Who 
of American Women and the Inter- 
national Who’s Who in Poetry. She 
lives in Doylestown. 

LOIS S. STEINER is a graduate of 
Albert Einstein Medical Center School 
of Nursing and is now an active and 

(Continued on page 8) 
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window treatments, and 
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PANORAMA’S PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 6) 
practicing member of the Bucks 
County Board of Realtors, employed 
by David Dickstein Realty in Levit- 
town. The mother of three children 
currently away at college, she writes, 
“I am attempting to fulfill a lifetime 
ambition to write. I’ve been published 
in Accent!, the Sunday magazine sec- 
tion of the Bucks County Courier 
Times.” She lives in Levittown. 
CRAIG WARNER is a graduate of 
Nichols College in Massachusetts, and 
attended the Philadelphia Museum 
School of Art. An agent for New York 
Life Insurance Co., he has been free- 
lancing as an artist for the past 10 
years in his spare time ‘‘for release 
and enjoyment.” Married to Joyce 
Warner (formerly of PANORAMA’s 
staff), they have two children and live 
in Chalfont. Readers will recognize 
Mr. Warner as the recent illustrator 
of PANORAMA’S The Compost 
Heap. a 


Once again it is PANORAMA’S 


pleasure to salute Doylestown, the 
community which saw the birth of our 
publication back in 1959 and whose 
residents and business community 
have helped it blossom over the inter- 
vening years into the full-fledged 
regional magazine it is today. 

I can think of no symbols more 
indicative of the strength and char- 
acter of Doylestown’s people than the 
V.I.A. and Mayor Vincent Gorman, 
whose histories and accomplishments 
are delineated in two articles by 
Maureen Haggerty. Doylestonians 
feel a strong identity with their town, 
area and county, and a relatively 
recent arrival, artist David Frame, 
expresses his own enthusiasm by pre- 
serving the town’s charm on canvas 
for posterity. Bryna Paston provides a 
profile of this talented man, whose 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Have you had enough of snow and cold, and 
are you longing to see even a brown, wilted 
blade of grass? The winter blahs can be cured 
just by a visit to the 1977 Philadelphia Flower 
and Garden Show. 

The show, the largest on the east coast, 
opens Sunday, March 13, and continues through 
Sunday, March 20, at the Philadelphia Civic 
Center. Visitors will see a wide variety of plants 
and flowers incorporated in historical, educa- 
tional and decorative exhibits. These displays 
come from a wide range of exhibitors, including 


FREE LECTURES 
FROM BELL OF PA. 


Bell Telephone Company is offering a free 
30-minute lecture called ‘‘Science is Not 
Magic,” and it is available to local social clubs 
and other organizations simply by calling the 
local Bell Telephone Company business office. 

This lecture uses feats of magic to develop 
and discuss the science of communications. 

Geraldine McCormick, Bell’s Lecturer, gives 
this lecture and nine others. 

The other lectures that are available are 
“Hello Out There,” “The Sea. . . Promise of 
Tomorrow,’’ ‘‘Mind Your Own Business,” 
“How to Be Happy Though Dissatisfied,” 
“Terror by Telephone,’’ ‘‘The Changing 
Years,” “The Eye of Imagination,” ‘‘Is Any- 
body Listening?” and ‘‘Diamonds are Differ- 
ent.” 

Any of these talks are sure to spark group 
interest and will make any meeting well worth 
attending. E 
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Panorama’s 


nurseries, florists, plant societies, public insti- 
tutions and garden clubs. 

This year’s Flower Show also celebrates the 
150th anniversary of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, the show’s sponsoring organ- 
ization. 

It’s not just pretty flowers and pleasing 
designs by any means. Even the most cautious 
visitor to the 1977 Philadelphia Flower and 
Garden Show will exit with a large accumula- 
tion of horticultural knowledge, because there 
is a wide breadth of ‘‘green’’ information and 
ideas for even the novice. 

Everything’s coming up roses . . . and thou- 
sands of other varieties of flowers at the Flower 
Show. 

Pick any possible spot and there’s an exhibit 
at the 1977 Philadelphia Flower and Garden 
Show that will show you what type of garden 
can work there. Chances are, if you can think of 
a location, they have found a garden for it. 

A walk through the show is like a trip 
through a travelogue . . . everywhere you look, 
there are unusual plants and flowers growing as 
if they were at home. Water . . . running, 
falling, and simply resting . . . is seen every- 
where in a variety of exhibits. 

Check our ‘‘What’s Happening” column for 
show hours and admission prices. Beat the 
blahs and see spring in bloom, and remember it 
will come eventually to your back yard! & 


APRIL FORECAST 


If you’re expecting to read a weather report, 
look again! Anticipate April’s arrival by plan- 
ning now to reserve the month’s first Monday, 
April 4th, for a day at Lavender Hall, Route 
532, Newtown, Pa. The occasion? The third 
annual Health and Welfare Conference of the 
United Way of Bucks County. The theme? 
‘‘People Helping People — THERE MUST BE 
A BETTER WAY!” 

The conference is open to the public and will 
feature speakers from national, state and local 
levels as well as workshops exploring health, 
welfare and consumer issues. Cost of the entire 
day, including luncheon, is $10 if reserved 
before March 15, and $12 after that date. For 
further information, call the office of the United 
Way of Bucks County, 215:949-1660 or 215: 
348-4810. a 
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FEED THE BIRDS 


We all know birds are good neighbors. Their 
songs, colors and lively activities add much to 
the joys of suburban living. Did you know they 
also help us control insects that attack flowers, 
lawns, gardens and people? 

Feeding birds can be a mutually satisfying 
experience . . . providing the birds with essen- 
tial nourishment while delighting the bird 
watchers as well. 

Bird feeding is especially important during 
the winter months when birds must eat more 
food to maintain their high body temperatures, 
says John Pope, County Agent. A heavy winter 
snow can effectively remove most natural food, 
and it is at this time that birds are especially 
aided by a good supply of food at your feeding 
station. 

Feeding can also be especially important to 
bird survival during late winter and early spring 
when birds are beginning to migrate north on 
their return to their nesting habitat. 

More bird species feed on grains than any 
other food at feeding stations. Grains are high 
in nutrition and for their unit weight, they 
supply birds with more energy than most foods. 
The optimum commercial bird seed mixtures 
for winter feeding should contain large amounts 
of sunflower seed, cracked corn and millets. 
Most species show a strong preference for sun- 
flower seed. These species include: Evening 
Grosbeak, Black-capped Chickadee and Nut- 
hatch. It is helpful to provide ground shell or 
fine sand for birds during the winter months. 
Birds use this rough material in their gizzards 
to crack and grind the smaller seeds which are 
not cracked by their beaks, says Mr. Pope. The 
grit can be scattered on feeders and mixed with 
seed. 

If you want to discourage squirrels from visit- 
ing table feeders, place the feeder on an alumi- 
num pole, five to six feet above the ground and 
away from trees. 

The bird-watcher’s yard can be a pleasing 
background for watching birds and at the same 
time may help to increase the variety of birds 
which will visit nearby feeders. A yard with 
flowers and berry-producing shrubbery will not 
only attract feeding birds but will encourage 
birds to nest there, providing enjoyment 
throughout the year. 

So think of our fair-feathered friends the next 
time you’re at the supermarket and pick up a 
supply of winter nourishment to contribute to 
the cause! E 


STRIP MINING HEARINGS 


Public hearings have been scheduled by the 
Environmental Quality Board for March 7 and 8 
on proposed new requirements for strip mining, 
and on March 23 for proposed new regulations 
on Federal grants for construction of sewage 
facilities. 

The purpose of the proposed new regulation 
is to require the Department of Environmental 
Resources to undertake a survey of the environ- 
mental characteristics of designated areas for 
the purpose of making recommendations for 
final regulations and for defining areas to be 
included in final regulations and to impose 
restrictions on surface mining in designated 
areas. 

The hearings on strip mine regulations will 
be held in the Brookville Court House, Brook- 
ville, Jefferson County, at 7 p.m., March 7, and 
at the Howard Johnson Motor Lodge in Mon- 
roeville, Allegheny County, at 7 p.m. on 
March 8. 

The hearing on sewage facilities construction 
grants will be held in the Fulton National Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, starting at 10:00 a.m. on 
March 23. 

The revised regulations are necessary to 
bring the state rules in line with new Federal 
requirements and to change the rating priority 
system used to determine which projects should 
be first to receive grant offers to make use of 
new stream segment categories and aid small 
municipalities. 

Copies of both proposed regulations are 
available from the Environmental Quality 
Board, Box 2357, Harrisburg, Pa. 17120, (717: 
787-4526). 

Those wishing to testify at either hearing 
should contact the Environmental Quality Board 
at that address. 

Written comments, suggestions or objections 
should be forwarded to the same address within 
30 days of the strip mine hearings and within 10 
days of the sewage facilities hearing. Copies of 
any written submissions should also be sent to 
the relevant DER program staff: The Associate 
Deputy Secretary for Mines and Land Protec- 
tion or the Bureau of Water Quality Manage- 
ment, Division of Water Supply and Sewerage, 
Box 2063, Harrisburg, Pa. 17120. E 


SUPER LUNCH 


Tired of lunching alone at home? Exhausted 
your list of interesting local eateries? Looking 
for stimulating conversation while you nibble? 
Central Bucks School District residents and 
business persons are invited to join Super- 
intendent of Schools, William R. Hingston, for 
lunch and informal conversation. The luncheons 
are held Wednesday afternoons at Pine Run 
Elementary School, New Britain. 

The informal lunches offer the superintend- 
ent an opportunity to hear the concerns of local 
taxpayers about their schools. Some of the 
guests are parents, while others have no 
children in the schools they are supporting 
through tax revenues. Guests are invited to ask 
questions which may be on their minds during 
the hour and a half session. About ten people 
attend each week. 

Anyone wishing to be included in the noon 
luncheons should contact the community rela- 
tions office at the administration center, 
345-1400, in order to be scheduled for an up- 


coming session. a 


BERMUDA 
BIOLOGICAL BEAUTY 


You’ve heard about the beauties of Bermuda 
and always longed to visit it, but you’re much 
too busy with the books and studying to realize 
your dream? Luck is with West Chester State 
College graduate and undergraduate students 
because they will have the opportunity to study 
the exotic flora and fauna on the island of 
Bermuda this summer from August 10 to 18, for 
a course sponsored by the college’s Department 
of Geography and Planning. 

Participants will earn three undergraduate or 
graduate credits while taking a walking tour 
through Hamilton, Bermuda’s major city, ex- 
ploring the famous pink beaches and touring 
historic St. George’s island. Also included will 
be tours of the Biological Station for Research 
and the NASA installations, lectures on the 
geography and geology of Bermuda and boat 
cruises to study sea life. A paper on the week’s 
activities in Bermuda will be required. 

Official registration for the Bermuda study 
tour will be held on the WCSC campus on 
August 8, but advance registration is neces- 
sary. A deposit of $50.00 should be made as 
soon as possible to insure a reservation. The 
deadline for advance registration is May 20. 

For more information on course requirements 
or trip accommodations contact Dr. George 
Langdon, Department of Geography and Plan- 
ning, West Chester State College, West 
Chester, Pa. 19380, telephone 215:436-2363. I 


SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


Symphony goers should plan now to reserve 
Saturday, April 2, 1977. On that date, Marcy 
Rosen, cellist, will be guest soloist at the third 
regular concert played by the Bucks County 
Symphony Orchestra in its 24th season. The 
concert will be held in the auditorium of Central 
Bucks East High School, Buckingham, Pa. at 
8:30 p.m. 

Miss Rosen, who is in her fourth year of 
study with Orlando Cole at The Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, Philadelphia, will play Antonin 
Dvorak’s Concerto in b for Cello. 

Vernon Hammond, musical director of The 
Bucks County Symphony Orchestra, will con- 
duct two movements from Igor Stravinsky’s 
Firebird-Suite, the Berceuse and the Finale, 
among other compositions, to complete the 
program. | 


DENTISTS DESERVE PRAISE 


Most of us associate our dentist with PAIN 
and think of our annual visit to him with much 
trepidation. But on the whole they are very 
concerned about our total health care as well as 
our dental health. 

Recently, the Montgomery-Bucks County 
Dental Society proved that dentists are one 
group of specialists who care enough about the 
total health of their patients by offering impor- 
tant first aid courses for their colleagues. In 
conjunction with the Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the American Heart Association and 
the Southeast District of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Health they sponsored a cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation training course for 
dentists and dental staff. 

The purpose of the course was to train and 
certify dentists and/or dental staff in cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation. According to Dr. 
Vincent Puleo, Southeast District Dental Con- 
sultant for the Pennsylvania Department of 
Health, *‘cardiopulmonary emergencies can and 
do happen in the dental office and dentists and 
their staff should be ready to assist patients.” 

This means that if you suffer syncope, which 
is a loss of consciousness, or cardiac arrest, 
which is heart attack, while visiting your 
dentist, he will be able to administer a vitally 
important form of first aid. In instances of 
cardiac arrest, if this treatment is not given 
within approximately five minutes, irreversible 
brain damage occurs. 

Hats off to a fine group! (think twice before 
you bite the finger, or hand, that could save 
your life!) a 
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Minstrel Moods 


THE USURPERS 


Once morning brought birdsong, but now we hear 
the buzz-saw snarl and birds are hushed with fear 
for from familiar haunts the ancient trees 

now crash, leaving behind winged refugees. 
Worlds plummet with the fall of every pine 

and homeless birds in plaintive notes protest 

the wanton desecration of the nest — ; 3 
while we mourn landscapes lost to level line. A D 
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Long have we envied birds their joy in flight, 

and soared only in dreams; now dreams have turned 

into reality. We, too, have learned 

to super-jet the world in air-borne might: 

tell me, why is it then we do not sing 

songs of the free though we are on the wing? 
—Antoinette Adam 


"NUFF SAID 


My sweet, the day will never dawn 
(A fact that’s sad but true) 
when you will finish what you start 
without my nagging you. 
—Louise J. Panni 


A BUCKS COUNTY REQUIEM* 


*Winner — Pennsylvania Prize Poems 1976 


Spirits of the Lenape are walking on this land; 
Caw of crow, 

Hoot of owl, 

In deep midnight 
Timber wolf’s howl. 


BUILT-IN RIBALDRY 


Old, weathered boards are now the thing 
For antique furniture and paneling. 
Barns that sag with age and wear 
From harboring cows and the old grey mare 
There are prints of moccasins on early morning dew, Are avidly sought, and bargained for. 
And red shows in the woodlands where the chiefs are stealing through. 
Acorns dot 
Wooded lanes 
Where wounded braves 
Left crimson stains. 


One wonders if the barnyard flavor 
Has influenced talk to make it braver 
In using four letter words and epithets 
That association with a barn begets, 
But politer folks were taught to abhor. 
—F. Peterson 


Lenapes have never left this fertile land they knew, 
Bounties they shared forever blessed by their god Manitou: 
Wide spread fields, 
Bubbling streams, 
Talling trees, 
Sunlight beams. 


USE BOTH LANES... 


That slow-poke driver, up ahead 
Gives me a pain (not in my head). 
Use the slow lane, and let me by? 
Not a chance—not that guy! 
Use the fast lane, and leave me half? 
Share the road? That’s a laugh! 
The sign says ‘‘Use both lanes’’ and he 
Is taking it quite literally! 
—Louise J. Panni 


The heritage we now enjoy was bought with precious gold— 
Tears the Lenapes have shed to see the white man hold 
Their land in thrall 
To high-rise towers 
Where Lenapes walked 
In grass and flowers. 


—Pansye H. Powell 
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OFF THE TOP OF MY HEAD 
(Continued from page 8) 


newest work graces this issue’s cover. 
A strong interest of all our readers is 
history, especially history related to 
our own geographic area, and George 
Halderman shares with our readers 
his very personal view of the famous 
spy Major John Andre. 

You'll also meet a Doylestown 
couple who earn their living as profes- 
sional writers, via Colene George’s 
interview with Gimone and Larry 
Hall, and enjoy the amusing tale of a 
Doylestown ‘‘bomb’’ scare, by Lois S. 
Steiner. 

Choosing a carrer these days is 
even more complicated a task than it 
was when I was a college student. 
Bryna Paston reports on a Bucks 
County Community College study pro- 
gram designed to help young students 
do just that while getting practical 
work experience in their career choice 
— work for which they are paid. 

We’ve reprinted, as promised, a 
column by the late Russ Thomas, 
PANORAMA’S ‘‘Rambler’’ for so 
many years, and we also introduce 
our newest feature ‘*Minstrel 
Moods” — which we hope to present 
several times a year as we find verse, 
both serious and light, which we feel 
our readers will enjoy. (Do let us 
know whether or not you find the 
poetry to your liking!) 

The Nutshell Guide is omitted de- 
liberately this month — there are far 
too many fine stores and businesses 
in the Doylestown area to cover in just 
one column. If you aren’t acquainted 
with the charm of shopping in a small 
town which has a visible historic past 
but still has zest for the present and 
future, make it a point to visit Doyles- 
town, the county seat of Bucks County. 
Any place that can boast of such 
unique assets as the V.I.A. and the 
Mercer Museum, to name only two, 
has to be special! 


Cordially, 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 


Shown here: 


Karastan’s all wool Saloneau 


En eSreeNwood 


Furniture + Bedding 


e Carpets 


45 Second St. Pike, (above County Line Rd.), Southampton, Pa 


Phone: 355-3535 
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VILLAGE 
IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


by Maureen Haggerty 


For Americans, the last decade of 
the 19th century was a period of con- 
trasts. During the 1890’s, Chicago 
hosted the Columbian Exposition and 
witnessed the Pullman Strike. A na- 
tional financial panic was followed by 
the discovery of gold in Alaska. The 


The Original Hospital 


United States declared war on Spain 
and annexed Hawaii, and women, 
inspired by the accomplishments of 
Clara Barton and Dorothea Dix, began 
to participate more fully in the lives of 
their communities. 

Doylestown was a quiet country 
village in April, 1895, when a group of 
women met to organize a club dedi- 
cated to improving the health and 
beauty of the town. A temporary 
organization was formed at that meet- 
ing, and the 14 women in attendance 
resolved to encourage their friends 
and neighbors to support the proposed 
Village Improvement Society. Bucks 
County’s first women’s club was born 
May 10, 1895, when the women who 
had attended the organizational meet- 
ing decided to form a permanent 
association. 

The Village Improvement Associa- 
tion of Doylestown, Pennsylvania was 
established by women concerned with 
the appearance of their town and the 
health of its residents, and the group’s 
first project was to improve public 
sanitation. Doylestown’s streets were 
then unpaved, and during the summer 
months horse and buggy traffic stirred 
up dust almost continually. Convinced 
that this situation was unhealthy, the 
VIA overcame Borough Council’s ob- 
jections of an inadequate water supply 


The Second Location 


and the absence of suitable winter 
storage and purchased a street sprink- 
ler ‘‘to allay the dust and purify the 
air.’’ The organization also persuaded 
Council to use a cart to collect and 
dispose of waste. 

Among the club’s earliest activities 
were a Sunshine Committee affiliated 
with the County Home, and an annual 
Christmas Party. Besides working with 
the Directors of the Poor, members of 
the new organization argued for more 
sanitary conditions in the court house 
corridors, in the Post Office and on the 
streets. The Forestry Committee 
planted trees and vines, and other 
members of the VIA cared for a monu- 
ment to the officers and men who 
fought with the 104th Pennsylvania 
Regiment in the Civil War. A 
“Woman’s Edition’ of The Doyles- 
town Daily Intelligencer, issued by and 
for the benefit of the VIA, was pub- 
lished in October, 1895. 

Child Labor, Civil Service Reform 
and Woman’s Suffrage were among 
the major interests of the fledgling 
Association. The VIA, which joined the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
1898, provided financial assistance 
and moral support to widows with 
young children. Through the efforts of 
the clubwomen, at least one child, who 
was unable to speak or hear, attended 
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The New Doylestown Hospital 


the Mt. Airy School. 

In May, 1905, the VIA presented a 
special program to celebrate its 10th 
anniversary. Small watering cans, 
symbolic of the street sprinkler, were 
distributed to the guests, and within 
18 months club members had become 
involved in a major project which, like 
the street sprinkler, was designed to 
protect the health of the community. 

By November, 1906, residents of 
Doylestown had begun to discuss the 
need for a local hospital. All members 
of the VIA were asked to ‘‘act as a 
committee to ascertain the sentiments 
of residents on the matter and. . . see 
whether any particular plan could be 
advanced for . . . starting . . . such a 
project.” 

This research convinced the VIA 
that Doylestown should have its own 
hospital. In January, members talked 
with physicians and clergymen, listen- 
ing to their opinions on the subject and 
asking them to support the VIA’s 
efforts to stimulate public interest in a 
hospital ‘‘and create a favorable senti- 
ment toward the plan.’’ Individuals 
and groups began contributing money 
for the construction of a hospital, and 
the Hospital Fund was created. 

The Fund grew slowly, and the 
women of the VIA continued working 
to enhance other aspects of community 


life. In April, 1909, the organization 
used the proceeds from its art exhibit 
to increase the art collection of the 
public schools and made its first 
contribution to The Kate Cassatt 
McKnight Memorial Scholarship Fund 
at State College. Later that year, the 
club lent its support to a proposal to 
establish a Parent-Teachers Meeting. 

In 1913, the Doylestown Borough 
Council voted to collect refuse at no 
cost to the VIA. In her History of the 
Village Improvement Association of 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania: 1895-1932, 
Katherine G. Ryan, a Charter Member 
of the organization, described the 
resolution as ‘‘Council’s first forward 
step to cooperate with the Club.”’ 

In keeping with their interest in the 
health and welfare of the community, 
VIA members assumed responsibility 
for outfitting the O.P. James ambu- 
lance, which had been donated by 
Sarah M. James. In December, 1915, 
the clubwomen purchased blankets, 
sheets and rubber-covered pillows for 
the use of the patients. 

By this time, Doylestown’s need for 
a Visiting Nurse had become apparent 
to the VIA. A $500 gift from “A 
Friend’ and money raised by the 
women’s club made it possible to insti- 
tute a Visiting Nurse Service in 1916. 
The Service was extended to the public 


schools, which provided a room with 
running water, a couch and surgical 
supplies for the nurse. 

At this time, the VIA was making 
monetary contributions to United Pub- 
lic Charities, Belgian Children’s War 
Relief, the War Relief Fund of the Red 
Cross, and other philanthropic causes. 
In 1918, the Doylestown Branch of the 
American Red Cross helped the VIA 
equip a Rest Room and a Consulting 
Room for the Visiting Nurse. These 
Emergency Rooms, which opened in 
May, 1919, served as a medical station 
for many years before being incorpor- 
ated into Doylestown Emergency Hos- 
pital. 

In 1920, the VIA purchased an auto- 
mobile for the Visiting Nurse, and the 
following year hired an additional 
nurse to help satisfy the increasing 
demand for the Service. 

In 1922, the trustees of the Hospital 
Fund took advantage of an opportunity 
to buy a residence near the center of 
Doylestown. The addition of the John 
S. Fretz Memorial Operating Room, 
donated by Mrs. Fretz, created 
Doylestown Emergency Hospital. The 
hospital, with a capacity for 11 pa- 
tients, opened in October, 1923, when 
it was formally presented to the VIA by 
the trustees. 

(Continued on next page) 
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LEONARD'S 
JEWELRY 


Watches 
Diamonds 
Silverware 


Old and New Jewelry 
Expertly Redesigned 


Quality Watch Repairing 


Mon. — Thurs. 9:15-5:15 
Fri. 9:15-9:00 
Sat. 9:15-4:30 


130 W. STATE ST. 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-5049 


Leonard Myers 


A five-member Advisory Board was 
added to the VIA’s Executive Com- 
mittee to help manage the new hospi- 
tal. Although the hospital enjoyed the 
enthusiastic support of the people of 
Doylestown, it soon became inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the growing 
population. In 1935, a bequest by 
Isaiah Closson, a former patient, en- 
abled the VIA to begin planning for a 
larger facility. 

In November, 1935, the VIA adopted 
its Executive Board’s recommendation 
to sponsor a Junior Club. Shortly after- 
ward, the Junior Women’s Club was 
formed. The Junior Women, whose 
special interest is the Pediatrics Ward 
of Doylestown Hospital, hold an an- 
nual Village Fair to benefit the hos- 
pital. 

Annual fund-raising drives for hos- 
pital maintenance were begun in 1935, 
and ground-breaking ceremonies for 
the new $50,000 hospital took place in 
May, 1938. The previous year, the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s 
Clubs had presented a blue ribbon to 
the VIA ‘‘for contributing most to the 


KEYBOARD KASTLE 


welfare work in the state,” and while 
the new hospital was under construc- 
tion the clubwomen continued provid- 
ing transportation to various clinics, 
buying eyeglasses for needy children 
whose vision was impaired, and dis- 
tributing an emergency fund one club 
member has called ‘‘the help over the 
bump.”’ 

The fund, which still exists, ‘‘may 
buy a load of oil or a pair of shoes a 
child desperately needs,’’ Mrs. Walter 
Bachmann, Jr. explained. ‘“‘It works 
quietly with other organizations, pro- 
viding emergency help for people in 
the area served by the Central Bucks 
School District.”’ 

The new 25-bed, red-brick Colonial 
hospital, containing an X-ray Depart- 
ment, Operating Room, and Nurses’ 
Station, opened in January, 1939. The 
hospital was the site of a 1942 Red 
Cross Blood Donor Campaign and was 
a designated base in case of war- 
related emergencies. 

In 1940, the Doylestown Rotary Club 
honored Mrs. George Kerr, Chairman 
of the VIA’s Hospital Committee, for 
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her contributions to the community. In 
the years immediately preceding 
World War II, the VIA became in- 
creasingly concerned with the inter- 
national situation. The World Court, 
the Geneva Conference, National De- 
fense and World Peace were discussed 
at club meetings, and during the war, 
the organization worked closely with 
the Red Cross. Members donated 
blood, made black-out curtains for the 
hospital, and saved rubber bands, 
fats, tin cans and newspapers. They 
planted Victory Gardens, sent pack- 
ages to servicemen and Prisoners of 
War and supported China Relief, 
Russia Relief, War Bond sales, the 
War Chest Fund, and numerous 
clothing drives. 

The growth of the community, in- 
creased use of hospital facilities, and 
the absence of a separate Pediatrics 
Ward soon made it necessary to con- 
sider enlarging the hospital. The Hos- 
pital Committee began to evaluate the 
situation in 1946, the year the VIA’s 
War Service Committee was com- 
mended by the United States Treasury 
Department. In 1949, plans for a 
$225,000 addition to the hospital were 
announced, and the VIA building fund 
drive raised more than the $100,000 
the women had hoped for. 

The new wing opened in January, 
1951. It included 54 beds, two Delivery 
Rooms, two Nurseries, a Children’s 
Section, an Operating Room, X-ray 
and laboratory equipment, an en- 
larged Accident Room, and rooms and 
baths for nurses prevented from get- 
ting home by inclement weather. At 
this time, the Doylestown Kiwanis 
Club cited Mrs. James Shellenberger, 
making special mention of her leader- 
ship of the Hospital Committee. 

In 1954, the VIA established a Child 
Health Clinic in Warminster, pattern- 
ing it after the Well Baby Clinic that 
had been serving Central Bucks for 
nearly 40 years. The Visiting Nurse 
Service, which employed four nurses, 
began to make follow-up visits to 
patients discharged from the hospital, 
offered pre-natal classes, held Cancer 
Detection Clinics and assisted the 
VIA’s Welfare Committee. The Bucks 
County Health Department was estab- 
lished about this time. One of the 
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Each print is hand signed in pencil by the artist. 


10 — 5 Daily, Closed Monday 


16 West State Street 
Doylestown, Penna. 
215-345-1705 


Department’s first programs was a 
series of clinics to administer the Salk 
vaccine to all the children in the 
county. VIA members helped with 
each of the three clinics held in Doyles- 
town. 

The VIA, which now shared sponsor- 
ship of its Christmas Party with the 
Soroptimists Club, initiated a Birthday 
Party Program for patients at Valley 
Forge General Hospital. Members of 
the organization took homemade cakes 
and small gifts to the hospitalized 
servicemen and the successful pro- 
gram was adopted by the Bucks 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
In 1955, the VIA and the Soroptimists 
founded the Golden Age Club in 
Doylestown. 

In the mid-1950’s, the Association 
won the first place award (Pennsyl- 
vania), $300, and Honorable Mention 
(National) in a Community Achieve- 
ment Contest sponsored by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
the Sears Roebuck Foundation. The 
next such contest covered the years 
between 1958 and 1960. The VIA and 
the Junior Women’s Club submitted a 
joint entry, again winning $300 and 
first place at the state level. 

Sarah M. James, the only surviving 
Charter Member of the VIA, died in 
June, 1954. Miss James, a long-time 
member of the Hospital Committee, 
willed her home to the VIA for use as a 
clubhouse. Both she and her brother- 
in-law, Dr. George H. Lorah, left their 
estates in trust to guarantee sufficient 
funds to maintain the James-Lorah 
House. 

The Bucks County Medical Society 
honored the Association three times 
during this period. The Benjamin Rush 
Award was presented to Mrs. George 
H. Beatty, Jr., a VIA member with 
many years of volunteer service to the 
hospital. In 1952 and 1967, the VIA 
was the recipient of this Award. 

In May, 1954, the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Women’s Clubs cited 
the VIA ‘‘for ownership and manage- 
ment of Doylestown Hospital.’’ It was 
the first such citation ever made by the 
Federation, but it was not the only 
time the club’s activities were com- 
mended. In 1958, the Central Bucks 
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To know David Frame you must take a 
long, searching look at his work. His paintings ' 
are of people, like his brother and sister-in- 
law sharing a special moment. His paintings 
are of places, like a desolate field in snow- 
covered Bucks County. His paintings are of ~ 


things, like an old Victorian gutter spout at the corner of the 


Mercer Museum in Doylestown. 
His art is skillfully executed and technically right. And 
yet, that isn’t enough for this Doylestown artist. He has 


something to say. His work is a statement about the subject. 


He is telling you what he has found and experienced and he 
is asking you how you feel about it. 

‘‘Art is a compulsion for me,’’ David Frame said 
quietly. ‘‘I don’t exercise choice in it. I have to do it as I 
have to breathe.” 

Frame expresses an intense feeling for Doylestown and 
Bucks County. He cares deeply about its history, its terrain, 
its landmarks and its people. 

“It has been my experience for the last three years that 
people are looking for something of Doylestown,” he said. 
‘ʻI made a pledge to do something about this. Artists care 
about landmarks. We not only paint them but we create 
them.” 

David Frame is responsible for PANORAMA’S cover 
this month and it deals with a Doylestown landmark. It is a 
limited edition print, available for sale, of the first, second 
and third Doylestown Hospital buildings. 

‘‘One of the things that really impresses me about 
Doylestown is the VIA (Village Improvement Association),”’ 
the artist said. ‘‘They run the hospital. They organize and 
operate and own the hospital. These buildings have 
something to say about history and the struggle these 
people had in order to do what they have done. Every time I 
drive by the new hospital I am awestruck by this gigantic 
facility. I am proud of this community and of an effort 
like this.” 

Frame’s first Doylestown print was a hand silk- 
screened limited edition of 200 that depicted familiar scenes 
of the town. It has been extremely well received and is still 


the country. 

The artist’s second Doylestown print is ‘‘Lawyers’ 
Row.” 

“I took the time and trouble to look at Lawyers’ Row 
again and again without knowing what it was,’’ he 
commented. ‘‘I knew it was worthy of a painting.” 

Frame is currently on the drawing board with a sterling 
silver jewelry collection based on Bucks County and 
Doylestown themes. It will be ready by the middle of ’77. 

A transplant from Bedford and Blair Counties in 
Pennsylvania, where he was in advertising, public relations 
and radio broadcasting, David Frame has managed his own 
framing shop in Doylestown for a year and a half. Prior to 
that time he was in mental health administration. He was 
both a Bucks County employee and a state civil servant at 
the same time. He served two masters. 

“My title was administrative officer but I really was a 
personnel specialist,” he said. “I was in the job for three 
years and I left. I had become a tennis ball between the 
county and the state governments because both forms of 
government tried to deny the other’s existence and both 
claimed authority. I didn’t care to be in that kind of position 
the rest of my life. Some aspects of government are a grand 
exercise in futility and one of those is mental health and 
retardation. 

‘So, I went into the framing business. I had always 
been an artist. I have never stopped drawing and painting 
during my life,’’ he continued. ‘‘I decided on the framing 
business. I was so disappointed being on the other side of 
the counter for so long. Anyone can wrap glass and a frame 
around a picture. To do it creatively and with taste is a 
much different matter. 

‘‘The David Frame Shop is not a warehouse or a factory 
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or a discount place, and we don’t have something for 


selling to hometowners as well as visitors from all parts of nothing. We do fine, custom framing every day without 


(Continued on page 28) 
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fanfare. I have this great need and 
interest in helping people and it is 
satisfying to be in this business. But, 
painting pictures is really what my life 
is about.” 

‘“I am deeply concerned about 
Doylestown,” he said. ‘‘Progress is 
inevitable and we must be open- 
minded and control the changes that 
must come. Progress can be achieved 
in this community without sacrificing 
that thing that draws us to it. 

‘‘Doylestown could be the center of 
activity that it would like to be if we 
take the time and trouble to enhance 
what we’ve got, he went on. ‘‘You 
go to Peddler’s Village or New Hope, 
for instance, because of the atmos- 
phere, the looks, convenience and 
how you are treated. Our local govern- 
ment here must take more interest in 


FLOSSY 
Dushél Porcelain is proud to present 
their newest piece in time for Easter. 
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Dinette Sets by: 


Heywood-Wakefield Daystrom Magee 
Thomasville Howell Mohawk 
Temple Stuart Chromcraft Downs 
Penna. House Gulistan 
Broyhill Bedding by: Armstrong 
Kling Serta 

Statton King Koil 


“I am more interested 
in social commentary 
than art form’’ 


enhancing the community. We can 
control change and help it, or fight it 
and it will overcome us.”’ 

Most of David Frame’s work is in 
private collections owned by ‘‘people 
who care about me,” says the artist. 
His work covers the gamut, different 
subject matter picture to picture but 
somehow there is a common thread. 
An idea or a feeling. He communi- 
cates. 

The Neshaminy Manor Center farm 
with the discarded wheelbarrow and 
basket sitting in the same place in 
time for 10 or 15 years; a friend of 
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David Frame’s standing against a wall 
of graffiti in the Spanish-speaking 
community of Philadelphia one rainy 
day; clowns, fools and jesters that are 
favorite subjects of this artist simply 
because they are. 

The easiest way to tell about David 
Frame, according to the slightly-built 
bearded subject himself, is to look at 
the last 20 years of his life when he 
traveled through 38 of the 50 states, 
Canada and Mexico. He did every- 
thing from decorating windows at the 
Marshall-Field Company in Chicago 
to being a roughneck on an oil rig in 
the Gulf of Mexico. All along, every- 
where he went, he painted. 

“I am more interested in social 
commentary than art form,’’ he 
pointed out. ‘‘The responsibility of an 
artist is to tell what he sees and how 
it’s going to be, but creativity and art 
are not confined to people who draw 
or paint. I am saying something with 
a brush. Someone else might say 
something on stage or>with a pen. 

‘Good craft and science is behind 
what an artist does but to go beyond 
that creates art. Then, art simply 
happens. When you cross that border, 
it happens. 

“Ultimately the critic is the people. 
If we are communicating, then we are 
doing something for them. Art must 
communicate. We cannot over- 
communicate. We as artists must 
communicate even when they don’t 
want to hear,” he added. 

Frame feels he is here to communi- 
cate something to Doylestown and 
Bucks County. He looks upon it as an 
investment. He takes something out 
and puts his contribution back in. 

‘‘We take ourselves too seriously,” 
he smiled. ‘‘The personal things I do 
center around folly. I like that work. 
That, and a mirror keep me from 
taking myself too seriously.” 

But to the contrary, David Frame 
should be taken very seriously. His 
work is important. He is a doer, an 
observer, a student. He cares for the 
human condition. He translates it very 
well. 

“I can tell you where I am with a 
painting but if you’re really looking, 
you can see where I’ve been,’’ he 
said. | 


Felver 


Photography by Robert Smith 


Since childhood I had heard the family legend of Revo- 
lutionary War spy John Andre’s flute; now I held in my 
hands the tattered, green cardboard box which contained 
the heirloom. I opened the box and found four plain, dark, 
tubular sections of wood; one was badly cracked. Could this 
possibly be the source of a 195 year old legend, I asked 
myself. Overcoming my momentary disappointment, I 
assembled the sections. The transformation was startling. 
What had been a collection of pitiable, functionless objects 
had become a finely crafted, ebony and bone 18th century 
flute. I felt drawn to its unadorned beauty, which was 
enriched, in my eyes, by its historical past. 

Finally seeing the flute aroused my interest in Major 
Andre and his association with my family. After some 
research, I discovered that the flute came into my family’s 
possession through my great-great-great-grandfather, 
Samuel Casey, who as a young man became acquainted 
with Andre during the British occupation of New York City. 
They probably became friends in 1779, when the brilliant 
young Andre was serving as Deputy Adjutant General to Sir 


MAJOR 
JOHN ANDRE’S 
FLUTE 


Henry Clinton, commander of the British forces in the 
colonies. According to an entry in my great-grandfather’s 
journal dated March 16, 1876, Andre offered my ancestor 
his choice of five flutes as an act of courtesy and as a reward 
for some writing he had undertaken for the British officer. 
The story has it that my modest ancestor chose the plainest 
one. 

Despite a state of war, there was nothing unusual about 
the friendship between Andre and my colonist ancestor. 
Both considered themselves Englishmen and gentlemen. 
Besides, Andre was one of the most popular figures in Tory 
society and no wonder, for he represented the aristocratic 
ideal of his day. Son of Huguenot emigres to England, in 
1771 he purchased a second lieutenant’s commission in the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers in order to escape the drudgery of his 
father’s countinghouse business. 

In a world innocent of modern notions of professional 
specialization, Andre had a reputation as an artist, a poet, a 
musician, an actor (though not a very good one), and as a 
wit who was the life of many a party — all this in addition to 
his military career. He was also considered one of the hand- 
somest men in the colonies. From an early age until his 
death at 29, Andre made skillful sketches and wrote witty 
verse, some of which was on political subjects. In a passage 
from one of his play prologues, which were written for per- 
formances by his fellow officers, Andre alludes to one of the 
benefits granted an occupying army: 


by John C. Halderman 


(Continued on next page) 
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Lest bloodshed should ensue, 

each gentle woman 

With condescension took her 

fav’rite Roman. 

No less compliant, to appease 

the strife, 
Each Sabine, on true ton, 
gave up his wife... 
In my opinion, however, his sketches, 
many done in the manner of Hogarth, 
show more promise than his verse and 
are of more lasting value. 

Andre found an opportunity to use 
the full range of his talent when he 
was involved with the theatrical group 
‘‘Howe’s Thespians’’ during the Brit- 
ish occupation of Philadelphia in 1778. 
As an actor, scenery painter and 
author, he participated in 13 produc- 
tions in the five months of occupation. 
While in Philadelphia, he was also 
known to play his flute, sometimes 
with the accompaniment of a violin, 
while ‘‘the little society of Third and 
Fourth Street sat in rapt attention.” It 
is difficult to imagine a modern pro- 
fessional man of such diverse ability. 

It was during the same five-month 
occupation of Philadelphia that Andre 
met Peggy Shippen, the future Mrs. 
Benedict Arnold, who was shortly to 
play a prominent part in his downfall. 
Andre and the 17-year-old Peggy, 
rumored to be lovers, were friends 
during the winter of 1778. Over a year 
later, it would be Andre who would 
negotiate with General Arnold for the 
surrender of West Point, a key Hud- 
son Valley defensive position then 
under Arnold’s command. Washing- 
ton himself said that the fortified 
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position at West Point (the academy 
was not founded until 1802) was the 
“key to America.” As chief of Gen- 
eral Clinton’s rudimentary intelli- 
gence operations, Andre was the logi- 
cal choice for the important West 
Point negotiations, but his acquaint- 
ance with Peggy Arnold made his 
participation an indispensable part of 
the scheme. Arnold was able to com- 
municate with Clinton through his 
wife’s letters to Peggy Chew, an un- 
suspecting mutual friend of Peggy 
Arnold and Andre. 

“Aside from aristocratic wit and 
charm, Andre had enormous ambi- 
tion. By 1780, he had used his talents 
to ingratiate himself with important 
generals from Howe to Clinton with 
astonishing success, but he wanted 
much more. He believed the West 
Point plot would precipitate the col- 
lapse of the revolution and assure his 
own future, perhaps as governor of an 
important colony. Fate was less kind. 


I felt drawn to its unadorned 
beauty, which was enriched, 
in my eyes, by 
its historical past. 


On September 22, 1790, Andre and 
Arnold rendezvoused near Haver- 
straw, N.Y. to confer on West Point. 
During the meeting, Arnold gave 
Andre detailed maps and information 
concerning West Point’s defenses. 
Unfortunately for Andre, his ship, 
H.M.S. Vulture, after being fired 
upon and damaged by an American 
position, was forced to drop down the 
Hudson before he could return with 
the vital information. His ship gone, 
Andre’s only hope for a prompt return 
to British-occupied New York was an 
overland route through enemy lines. 
On the same evening, he and an 
American escort set out on horseback 
for New York. He carried with him a 
pass signed by Arnold identifying him 
as ‘‘John Anderson,” Andre’s actual 
code name; a borrowed coat to con- 
ceal his uniform; and the secret infor- 
mation, which he hid in his stocking. 

By the next day, Andre and his 


escort had successfully crossed rebel 
territory,. but ahead lay 15 miles of 
neutral no-man’s land, an area where 
no one was safe from the plundering 
partisans of both sides. The partisans 
— loyalist Cowboys and rebel Skin- 
ners — were tolerated because some 
commanders thought they were help- 
ful and others thought they were in- 
consequential. They would have been 
difficult to control in any case. His 
escort refusing to go farther, Andre 
entered the dangerous area alone. 
While passing through what is now 
North Tarrytown, N.Y., his path was 
barred by three Skinners, John Pauld- 
ing, Isaac van Wart and David Wil- 
liams. Skinners were authorized by an 
act of state legislature to detain any 
suspicious persons for questioning 
and to keep anything they found on 
their suspects. As their sobriquet 
implies, they were more interested in 
robbery than in interrogations. Think- 
ing he was safe from rebel activity 
and spotting Paulding’s stolen, red 
Hessian coat, Andre thought the in- 
truders were loyalists. The young 
adjutant confidently announced to his 
captors, ‘‘I am a British officer out of 
the country on business, and I hope 
you will not detain me a minute.’’ He 
would never again see freedom. 

The Skinners took Andre into the 
bushes and forced him to strip, hop- 
ing to find money or valuables. They 
found Andre’s gold watch, which they 
pocketed, and the secret information. 
Realizing now he was in grave dan- 
ger, Andre tried to bribe the three 
men. According to William’s testi- 
mony, he offered to deliver ‘‘any 
quantity of dry goods or any amount 
of money, and bring it to any place 
that we might pitch upon, so that we 
might get it.” But fearing capture if 
they dealt with the British, the three 
patriot-thieves turned their prisoner 
over to the American outpost at North 
Castle under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel John Jameson. Oppor- 
tunism often inspires patriotic zeal, 
and though the Skinners had ‘‘held a 
consultation for a considerable time,” 
Paulding later claimed to have an- 
swered Andre’s bribe offer by crying, 
‘No, by God, if you give us 10,000 
guineas, you should not stir a step.” 


Andre’s capture foiled the plot to 
surrender West Point, but Arnold 
managed to escape to the Vulture 
right under the noses of Washington’s 
men, who did not yet know of his 
treason. Andre was tried before a 
Board of Inquiry of general officers 
excepting Washington on September 
29 in Tappan, N.Y. The Briton argued 
that he was not out of uniform when 
captured and insisted that he had 
been forced to enter American terri- 
tory by an unnamed military corres- 
pondent (Arnold) and, therefore, had 
been a prisoner of war, whose duty it 
was to escape. But the fact that he 
had been captured wearing a civilian 
coat and traveling under an assumed 
name was highly incriminating, and 
the board sentenced him to hang as a 
spy. Washington, still smarting from 
the treason and escape of Arnold and 
not wanting to appear uncertain about 
the British officer’s guilt, refused to 
honor Andre’s request for the more 
dignified firing squad. Behind-the- 
scenes efforts to arrange an exchange 
of Andre for Arnold failed. Clinton, 
despite his personal affection for his 
adjutant, declined the exchange offers 
because he felt he had to protect 
Arnold in order to encourage Ameri- 
can defections. 

The prisoner’s graceful conduct was 
almost universally admired. Even 
Washington said he considered him 
‘ʻa gallant and accomplished officer.’’ 
Andre’s attitude during his final 
hours is best described in his own 
words to Hamilton, who spent some 
time with him in Tappan: ‘‘I foresee 
my fate, and, though I do not pretend 
to play the hero or to be indifferent 
about life, yet I am reconciled to 
whatever may happen, conscious that 
misfortune not guilt has brought it 
upon me.” These are indeed heroic 
sentiments. Andre was hanged on 
October 2. Gallant to the end, he pro- 
vided the handkerchiefs for the blind- 
fold and bindings. His body was 
reinterred in Westminster Abbey in 
1821. 

Andre’s flute is currently on loan to 
the Historical Society of the Tarry- 
towns in Tarrytown, N.Y., a short dis- 
tance from the site of its owner’s 
capture. [E] 
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by Bryna N. Paston 
ow often do you hear a college 

H graduate say, ‘‘If only I had 

been better prepared in my 
field.” or ‘‘Why didn’t I take the right 
courses?”’ or “‘If I could have tried out 
my career choice before graduation I 
would have known that it really wasn’t 
for me.” or ‘‘There aren’t any jobs in 
my field, I wish I had an edge over the 
next guy.”’ 

Cooperative education is the an- 
swer. The blending of practical work 
experience with classroom learning is 
now a necessary part of today’s educa- 
tional picture. 

Under the federally funded coopera- 
tive education program, colleges 
across the nation contract with outside 
employers to hire students at the 
current pay scale. Major employers 
are right in the community with indus- 
try, government private firms, hos- 
pitals and social service agencies. 

The assignment of the coordinators 
of cooperative education programs 
within the colleges is to try and match 
a student’s on-the-job experience to 
his or her career goals. The time spent 
working is matched by equal time in 
the college classroom. 

It is student teaching applied to 
every course of study. However, coop- 
erative education goes one step further 
than the traditional student teaching 
program in that the student is paid. 

At the Bucks County Community 
College in Newtown, Chic Dowburd 
has almost completed two years as 
director of their cooperative education 
program. The program began when he 
did in February of 1975. 

‘‘There has been a long-term feeling 
that education must become more 
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TOP: Left to right, Charles Schmidgall, Thiokol Manager; G. L. Pulis, Director 
of Budgets and Forecasts at Thiokol and John Wrightson, accounting trainee 
from Bucks County Community College. BOTTOM: Debbie Baglivo started as 
a trainee through the program and now is a full-time legal secretary to Bill 
Moyer, head of the Litigation Dept. at Power, Bowen & Valimont. 
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TOP: Sharon Stecik, left, started in program as a medical secretary. She is now full-time and has 
been trained as a medical assistant. Anne Guckin, center, is the patient and Marian Boess is the office 
manager for the Woodbourne Eye Clinic. BOTTOM: Mr. Chick Dowburd, director of the program at 
Bucks County Community College. 


relevant,” Dowburd said. ‘‘Students 
must be prepared for the jobs that are 
available. We have to know if we are 
preparing them properly. Employers 
should expect a certain standard from 
us.” 

The first cooperative education pro- 
gram began in 1906 at the University 
of Cincinnati, when the Dean of Engi- 
neering, noting that most professions 
cannot be taught wholly in the class- 
room setting, decided that students 
should receive a certain amount of 
practical on-the-scene experience. 


‘‘Students must be prepared 
for the jobs 
that are available. 

We have to know if we are 
preparing them properly. 
Employers should 
expect a 
certain standard from us.”’ 


In the 1960’s, about 45 institutions 
had cooperative education programs. 
In the last 15 years, the figure 
increased to 1,000 colleges and uni- 
versities with more than 160,000 stu- 
dents participating. 

Ithough federal funds in sup- 

A port of cooperative education 

were authorized by Title IV, 
Part D of the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1968, the program 
was not funded as an independent 
entity until the fiscal year 1972. 

‘‘When we began, our full funding 
covered my salary, the coordinators of 
the various departments, my secre- 
tary, travel and general supplies,” 
Dowburd explained. ‘‘As of July 1, 
1975, they were no longer spoon 
feeding us. Our program was well 
underway so 50% of our funding came 
from the government and 50% from 
the college. I am confident that each 
year we will continue on this basis 
because the program is proving itself. 
If it’s not then I shouldn’t be here.”’ 

Chic Dowburd is young, energetic 
and knowledgeable about his area of 
education. He also has had some per- 
sonal experience in being in school, 
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not doing well, dropping out and 
coming back to finish. 

“I think I really understand what 
these kids go through because I went 
through it myself,’’ Dowburd recalled. 
“I started at Temple right out of high 
school and completed a year and a half 
with a 1.4 average. I left. I wasn’t 
ready for school and I had no business 
being there. I worked for several years 
here and there and then I went into the 
service. 

“I went to a few different schools 
here and overseas and picked up 30 
credits during that time. I came home 
and enrolled in Temple again and got 
my bachelor degree in 1971 and my 
masters in 1973. I am now in their 
doctorate program.”’ 

Dowburd worked for three and a half 
years in the Bristol Boro School Dis- 
trict as director of their work-study 
program. 

“It is a highly industrial area over 
there and we had a high drop-out 
rate,’’ he said. ‘‘My work was in trying 
to deter that.” 

he distinction between work 

! study and cooperative educa- 

tion is key. With work study, 

the job does not have to be related to 

career goals. It is strictly part-time and 

the compensation comes through gov- 

ernment funding to non-profit 
agencies. 

Cooperative education is served 
through both non-profit and private 
enterprise. Compensation comes from 
the individual company or business. 

Through work study, no academic 
credit, no grade, no supervisor or coor- 
dinator is involved. Also, work study is 
restricted to the student who qualifies 
through financial aid. 

When Chic Dowburd began his ten- 
ure at the Community College, his 
immediate problem was to place 55 
secretarial students into the commun- 
ity. They were studying to be medical, 
legal, and executive secretaries. 

“I had about a month to place these 
students and I am happy to say we 
found them employment,” Dowburd 
said. ‘‘They attended morning classes 
and worked in the afternoons. It was 
the last semester of their last year and 
they were on the job for eight weeks.”’ 

The medical secretaries were placed 


in hospitals, with private physicians 
and in family medical centers. The 
legal secretaries went to private attor- 
neys, the court house and corporate 
offices. The executive secretaries took 
positions in industry, and financial 
institutions. 

‘It went so well that by the summer 
of 1975, we were ready to expand,”’ 
Dowburd said. ‘‘We placed 21 stu- 
dents from HMRI (Hotel, Motel, Res- 
taurant and Institutional Manage- 
ment). They went to hospitality areas 
in and out of Philadelphia and Bucks 
County during the summer. They all 
worked a full 10 weeks.”’ 

The Fall of ’75 Dowburd spent 
developing community awareness for 
his program. He advertised, spoke to 
clubs, the media, on campus and off. It 
was time to let the world know what a 
worthwhile program cooperative edu- 
cation could be and of course, to enlist 
more support. 

The Spring of ’76 found the coopera- 
tive education program at Bucks 
County Community College concerned 
with three different departments that 
covered eight curricula. 85 students 
from Business and Marketing Man- 
agement, Secretarial and Computer 
Sciences found positions related to 
their courses of study. 

n the Summer of ’76, Dowburd 

J seine the HMRI program by 

placing 30 students closer to 
home so they wouldn’t have to travel 
to the far corners of the Delaware 
Valley. 

This Fall, the Marketing Manage- 
ment program placed 12 students and 
that was the only program in oper- 
ation. 

“‘We’ve found that certain curricu- 
la do better at certain times of the 
year,” Dowburd explained. ‘‘For ex- 
ample, the best time to place market- 
ing-management students is in the 
Fall because the big companies need 
part-time help before Christmas. The 
same is true with HMRI. We place 
those students primarily in the sum- 
mertime because hotels and motels 
and restaurants need extra help then. 
It is important to us to get our stu- 
dents meaningful jobs so we must 
adapt ourselves to the specific needs of 
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POWER OF A WOMAN 
(Continued from page 18) 


Junior Chamber of Commerce pre- 
sented its Distinguished Service 
Award to Mrs. C. A. Sienkiewicz, 
chairman of the Hospital Committee. 
Mrs. Sienkiewicz’s dedication was also 
recognized in July, 1963, when the 
Pennsylvania Department of the 
American Legion awarded Community 
Service Medals. 

As the 1950’s drew to a close, the 
Hospital Committee recognized the 
need for expanded medical facilities. A 
building fund drive was launched in 
1957, and in anticipation of the new 
addition, the word ‘‘Emergency’’ was 
deleted from the hospital’s official 
designation. The East Wing of Doyles- 
town Hospital was dedicated in May, 
1960. A ‘‘Convenience Cart’’ filled 
with candy and magazines was oper- 
ated in the hospital, as were a Gift 
Shop and a Snack Bar, all staffed by 
volunteers. A Christmas Shop was 
opened during the holiday season, and 
profits from the unusual items sold 
there were contributed to the Building 
Fund. 

Separate VIA committees were es- 
tablished to direct the activities of the 
hospital and the Visiting Nurse Service 
in May, 1957. That Fall, the Bucks 
County Health Department asked the 
VIA to supervise the work of its newly- 
created nursing service. Nurses em- 
ployed by the County assumed respon- 
sibility for most Public Health matters, 
while VIA nurses continued providing 
bedside care. 

Recognizing the need for trained 
women to help in homes where serious 
or prolonged illness occurred, the 
Visiting Nurse Committee suggested 
establishing a Homemaker’s Service. 
The VIA approved the idea in the 
Spring of 1961, and in October the 
Service became a reality. The VIA’s 
Homemaker’s Service, which operated 
successfully for three years, sus- 
pended its activities in 1964, when the 
County Commissioners introduced the 
Bucks County Homemaker’s Service. 

In 1965, the Visiting Nurse Com- 
mittee instituted a free Dental Clinic 
for needy school children. Continua- 
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by Maureen Haggerty 


Vincent C. Gorman describes himself as ‘‘an extrovert’’ but insists that he 


eh i cuenta 
is ‘‘not a politician.’’ Mr. Gorman is, however, the Mayor of Doylestown, 
appointed in March, 1976 to the post left vacant by the death in February of 
Mayor Daniel Atkinson. 


Photography by Robert Smith-Felver 


‘‘Doylestown’s greatest 
strength,’’ the Mayor 
comments, ‘‘is the kind of 
people we have here — fine, 
upright, law-abiding citizens.” 


Members of Doylestown’s Borough Council, who selected Mr. 
Gorman to complete his predecessor’s unexpired term, stressed the 
importance of a Mayor’s ‘‘accessibility and availability,’’ and Mayor 
Gorman, who maintains an office in his home, acknowledges that 
they are relevant factors. ‘‘If I am not around to answer phone calls, 
it’s frustrating to the people who havea complaint,” he 
notes, adding, ‘‘I am involved with the office every day in 
one capacity or another. According to law, either the Mayor 
or the President of the Borough Council must be available at 
_ alltimes.”’ 

Vincent Gorman was born in Brooklyn in 1902. At the 

, age of 15, he moved with his family to Philadelphia. After 
living in the Mayfair section of the city for a number of years, 
he and his wife, Elizabeth, who have two daughters, a son, 
ten grandchildren, and a great-grandchild, moved to 
Southampton. Six years later, in 1949, they became residents 
of Doylestown. 

Retired since 1970, Mr. Gorman worked as a Sales 
Engineer and Sales Manager for the Heintz Manufacturing 
Company, which later became the Heintz Division of the 
Kelsey-Hayes Company. ‘‘I felt as though a salesman, to 
know his job and keep his customers, had to be of service to 
those people,” he recalls. ‘‘By trying to help others, even 
though it may be only in business, you make friends out of 
the people you do business with.”’ 

Although his career may have stimulated a desire to 
help others, the same inclination has also found expression in 
Mr. Gorman’s private life. A Meals on Wheels Board 
Member, he has been actively involved with the program 

iN oo since its inception in 1972. He was one of the founders of the 
organization, which provides hot lunches and cold suppers for several dozen elderly 
residents living within ten miles of Doylestown, and served as its president until 
last June. 

Mr. Gorman is a communicant of Our Lady of Mount Carmel Roman Catholic 
Church and a member of its’ St. Joseph Society. In 1975, based on his contributions 
to the parish, the Society and the community, the St. Joseph Society named Vincent 
Gorman its’ Man of the Year. He is, according to fellow members of the Society, 
‘dedicated to his church, his community and the St. Joseph Society,” 
‘‘community-minded,”’ and ‘‘always ready to help someone in need, regardless of 
what the need might be.”’ 

‘‘When I was employed, I did a lot of traveling, so I belonged to no 
organizations, because I could never be sure I would be around to attend their 
meetings,’’ Mr. Gorman remarks. In recent years, however, his schedule has 
permitted involvement in community activities, and the Mayor was Chairman of 
Doylestown’s Bicentennial Committee. He was a member of Borough Council from 
1967 to 1973. Appointed to fill a vacancy, he headed the Police Committee. 

After his term as Councilman expired, Mr. Gorman, a Republican, continued 
to attend Council meetings, and his sustained interest in local government 
undoubtedly laid the foundation for his election to what he considers ‘‘an honorary 
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position.” Pennsylvania’s code for 
boroughs has recently been revised, 
and a Mayor’s official duties now con- 
sist primarily of supervising the Police 
Department and signing borough ordi- 
nances. He is no longer empowered to 
enforce the ordinances, collect fines or 
imprison offenders, but Mayor Gor- 
man does not resent the loss of that 
authority. ‘‘Suppose I had the power to 
arrest somebody, bring him in for a 
hearing and sentence him to jail,” he 
explains, ‘‘I have had no training in 
that field. People who have exercised 


BIRTH DEFECT 
ARE FOREVER. 


that authority in the past may have 
done the wrong thing.” 

The Mayor does not draw a salary, 
and Mr. Gorman feels that the elimi- 
nation of the office ‘‘would not hurt or 
help the Borough. The only thing a 
Mayor is responsible for today is the 
Police Department,’’ he states. 
“There are certain things you gan 
absorb, but you just don’t go around 
waving a flag because you’re doing 
them. There are a lot of things the 
Mayor does that nobody will ever know 
about.” 

“Iam very busy,” he continues. ‘‘It 
is not just being the Mayor, but being 
interested in seeing what is going on. 
If I see something I feel should be 
checked, I do it or find out how it can 
be corrected. Iam on the phone quite a 
bit, verifying conditions people have 
complained about and finding out how 
the problems are being handled. I 
even get calls from other townships — 
from people who aren’t familiar with 
who does what.”’ 

Mr. Gorman does not attach much 
significance to the fact that he is an 


If you take this quizin the morning, 
youcancome up with all 
the rightanswers by tonight. 


. Did you toss or turn during sleep last night? 
. Did you awaken refreshed and energetic 


this morning? 


pains? 


o 
a 
. Do you feel any aching muscles or back O 
o 


4. Does your bed provide deep muscle relaxa- 
tion with soothing warmth? 


5. Did you fall asleep easily and comfortably O O 


lastnight? 


If you answered “yes” to questions 1 or 3, if you answered “no” to questions 
2, 4 or 5 — you ought to consider switching from an old-fashioned bed to a 
Chemelex-heated flotation waterbed. Millions of people already have the right 
answers to the Sleeping Quiz. You can too. All it takes is one night on a 


waterbed. How about tonight? 


Sleep the best sleep a bed can offer. 


WOOD STREET 


114 WOOD ST., BRISTOL, PA. 19007 
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CALL 788-2511 or 788-0227 
BETWEEN BRISTOL PARKING & MILL ST. 


‘interim Mayor.” His term expires 
December 31, but he says, ‘‘I am not 
thinking, ‘This is my last year, so I can 
slow down.’ That’s not my nature.” 
He claims not to have encountered any 
frustrations thus far, and feels that the 
most rewarding aspects of his job con- 
cern ‘‘being informed of a problem by 
a resident of Doylestown Borough and 
making sure that person is satisfied 
that his problem has been solved’’ and 
‘knowing that the Police Department 
is ready and willing to do its job for the 
protection of our community and the 
outlying districts.’’ 

“Doylestown’s greatest strength,”’ 
the Mayor comments, ‘‘is the kind of 
people we have here — fine, upright, 
law-abiding citizens.’’ He cites the 
contributions of the town’s Volunteer 
Fire Department, which he terms ‘“‘a 
great asset’’ and ‘‘the miscellaneous 
committees that support Borough 
Council, without whom Council could 
not function, and the operators of the 
Water and Sewer Plants and the 
Streets Department who help keep the 
town in such good shape.”’ 

“The only problem I can foresee is 
that there is very little land left within 
the borough limits that’s available for 
new construction,” Mayor Gorman 
observes, ‘‘and what I am fearful of is 
that if we do not have good zoning laws 
that will stand up in court, we are apt 
to have developers come in and change 
the whole homey picture that we have 
in Doylestown. Unfortunately, the 
public does not come out to meetings 
and it’s only the people living adjacent 
to the site to be changed who show up. 
There should be more interest shown 
when a controversial change is re- 
quested.”’ 

When he agreed to become Doyles- 
town’s Mayor, Mr. Gorman compared 
himself to ‘‘an actor waiting in the 
wings to follow an actor who has done 
a great job on stage.’’ A year later, he 
says, ‘‘I have. tried to perform the 
duties of Mayor to the best of my 
ability and will continue to do so as 
long as I am in office.” How long that 
will be is not yet certain. Mr. Gorman 
is eligible to succeed himself as 
Mayor, and having become accus- 
tomed to the footlights, may consider 
an encore. E 
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ENJOY AGGRAVATION? 
TRY WRITING! 


by Colene George 


Ask Gimone and Larry Hall of Doylestown why they 
tolerate the financial uncertainties, the grind, and the many 
disappointments that go along with writing, and you’ll get a 
candid and succinct answer. ‘‘When you’ re a writer, you 
write.’’ Gimone goes further to explain that ‘‘We made a 
cold-blooded decision when we married to write. We wanted 
to live like writers, keep writers’ hours, live where we 
wanted. We just jumped in over our heads. We made it 


Larry Hall 


mandatory to write several hours each day.”’ 

Gimone prefers writing gothic novels, but will write 
whatever type novel her publisher feels is presently in 
demand. Writing commercially means within the guidelines 
of what the publisher wants, and that is whatever he thinks 
will,sell at the time. When ‘‘occult’’ books, launched by 
Rosemary’s Baby, were in trend, Gimone wrote Witch’s 
Suckling and Devil’s Walk; not her favorites, she says, 
making a slight face to indicate the creepy feeling ‘‘occult”’ 
writing gave her. She recently completed a long family epic, 
Hide My Savage Heart, which Pyramid Publications has 
selected as one of its “‘lead-off’’ books of the year. That 
means they will push it and advertise it. 

Certain requirements have to be met for a book to 
qualify as a certain ‘‘type’’ of book. The gothic, for example, 
requires that the action take place in an old, somewhat 
forbidding setting. That leads nicely into the second 
requirement, the element of fear for the heroine’s life. In 
addition there must be a romantic element and the heroine 
must be ‘‘pure,”’ preferably a virgin. Gimone often gets by 


Gimone Hall 


with a wife or a widow. Because of the purity angle, many 
gothic writers prefer to set their novels in earlier eras, in 
which purity is more credible. 

Readers of The Silver Strand will recognize Fonthill and 
the Moravian Tile Works as the old setting in which a 
beautiful woman becomes trapped in a maze of different 
passages, none of which seem to be the way out and. . . well, 
you'll just have to read it to find out what happens. 

‘In writing fiction, you have to draw from something,”’ 
Gimone says. Her family history has provided her with some 
ideas. A character in The Silver Strand was patterned after 
one of her relatives, a fiery Irishman and a crack shot. 
‘‘Fireball,’’ as he was nicknamed, would pose as an English 
soldier in order to challenge the most capable English 
soldiers to a gentlemen’s duel on the pretense of some slight 
to his honor. He managed to kill some of the cream of the 
English Infantry in this manner until he was discovered and 
duly executed. 

The Silver Strand takes its title from the fact that a 
missing heir is found through a family characteristic of a 
single lock of silver hair in an otherwise brunette head. One 
of Larry’s great-great-grandfathers, Larry and their infant 
daughter, Shannon, all had a grey lock. Unfortunately, no 
one has notified them of being missing heirs! 

The Halls met at the University of Texas 13 years ago 
when the ‘“‘hot’’ news item of the time, the campus civil 
rights demonstration, was reassigned from Gimone to Larry, 
with the explanation (Continued on next page) 
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The Lawn Expert 
High Level Service at Low Level Prices 


e Lawn Seed 

e Fertilizers 

e Weed Control 

e Soil Conditioners 
e Mulches 

e Hand Tools 


THE 


/ANNIINED)E 


196 W. ASHLAND ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-5553 
Hours: Daily 9 — 6, Friday 9 — 9, Sunday 11 — 5 


UNIQUE AND UNUSUAL 


PICTURE FRAMING 
We offer the largest selection of ready-made 
frames and custom frames in the Delaware 


THE 
HOUSE OF 


STOP AND COMPARE 


377 ROUTE 1 
PENNDEL, PA. 
757-1527 


1746 OLD YORK RD. 
ABINGTON, PA. 
TU 6-4665 


PICTURE 
FRAMES 


Also ... Lindenwold, Devon, Maple Shade 


ain sme 
Ys AKER BARN 


The Best in Athletic Footwear 


Low Prices 
Expert Advice 


71 South Main St. 
MARTY STERN, Prop. 


HOURS: Mon. — Thurs. — Fri. 
10-9 


Doylestown, PA. 
345-8856 


Tues. — Wed. — Sat. 
10 — 5:30 
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Valley. The highest quality at the lowest prices. 


that he, beingaman, would be better 
able to handle himself should things 
get nasty. Despite the bad start, they 
married. Following a two-year stint in 
advertising, Larry quit his job and they 
cashed in everything, bought a used, 
unheated trailer and took off for four 
years on the road, holing up for the 
winters in an apartment or house. 
Larry sold shoes, managed apartments 
and did other odd jobs to finance them, 
while he also wrote. After a magazine 
accepted one of his articles, they de- 
cided ‘‘there was no turning back’’ in 
their decision to write. 

They lived for a time in California, 
Virginia, Florida, and San Miguel, 
Mexico, a quasi-expatriate colony of 
writers and artists. When they felt the 
beauty of San Miguel no longer bal- 
anced out the tediousness of the primi- 
tive living conditions and the despair 
they felt at the poverty of its natives, 
they moved on. ‘‘It was as though just 
by eating, by having the basic necessi- 
ties, we were flaunting our wealth.” 
They settled in Doylestown because of 
the bucolic countryside and the prox- 
imity to their New York agent. 

Their answers to questions about 
writing as a career are revealing. 

‘‘How long have you known you 
wanted to write?” 

LARRY: “ʻI have a vivid memory of 
scribbling something down at age 
four, though I didn’t know how to write 
then, and feeling very hurt that people 
laughed at my scribbles, even though I 
hadn’t dared tell them it was a story. I 
knew someday I would write.” 

Larry describes himself as always 
being too serious about his work until 
the realities of earning a living forced 
him to take it more lightly. In high 
school he wrote poetry and short 
stories. 

For Gimone ‘‘writing was one of 
those things you try not to do.’’ She 
has been writing 13 years. 

‘‘What was different in your life that 
you didn’t just marry and settle down 
into the housewife routine?”’ 

GIMONE: ‘‘Well, our family always 
expected me to do something. They 
were education-oriented. My great- 
grandmother was the first woman to 
graduate from Sam Houston State Uni- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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SIX PROMINENT LOCAL 


ATTORNEYS 


BOMBED 


ALMOST! 


by Lois S. Steiner 


Miraculously, a super-brave soul 
picked up the package with tongs, and 
flamboyantly carried it into the 
building to the desk of the recipient. 

Picture 13 adults trying to listen for 
ticking! No ticking!!! What should 
they do??? 

Only two choices: call the Bomb 
Squad; otherwise, get it to the 
Mayor’s office and if nothing happens 
in four hours, it’s ok! They called the 
Bomb Squad. 

When the Officer answers the 
phone at the Squad and he is told of a 
possible bomb scare, the initial 
reaction is ‘‘He cries.” 

The Bomb Squad is made up of 
highly-trained military ordnance men. 
This is a dangerous occupation and 


I have a dear friend, confidant and 
advisor who is an integral part of a 
prestigious law firm in Doylestown. 
One hot, muggy Thursday morning 
early last Fall there was a great deal 


they have been taught to keep their 
cool at all times. 


of excitement in this particular office. 

Observed on the back porch, by the 
staff, was a large, brown, 
supermarket-type bag. The bag was 
stapled all across the top to insure 
privacy. One of the lawyers’ names 
was boldly printed on the bag with 
bright red magic marker letters. 

The red printing was seen through 
bleary eyes and gave a view likened to 
that of blood. Being located near the 
Court House — all of this appeared 
suspicious. It had to be a bomb! 

Presently, standing outside among 
the sheltering pines, was a crew of six 
secretaries, six attorneys and one 
bookkeeper. No one knew what to do, 
but everyone was in agreement to 
look and not touch. 


Casually, the instructions were 
SCREAMED over the phone! ‘‘Do not 
touch the package! Do not look at it 
cross-eyed! It could go off at any 
given moment! Immediately evacuate 


the building!!!”’ 

All thirteen people ran for the exit 
and nearly killed each other trying to 
get out. In the sanctity of open space, 
they sat sedately on park benches 
watching people scurrying about 
beginning their day’s work. 

Who knew of the plight of the 13 


who were waiting for the reinforced 
truck to remove the albatross from the 
premises???? 

Midst sirens and traffic jams, the 
truck arrived. Four men jumped out 
and began their intensive, dangerous 
work. 

Should they unwrap, disarm, or 
remove? The 13 voted for removal! 

The ‘‘demon”’ was taken in a 
heavily-padded, steel mesh quilt and, 
carefully, placed into the reinforced 
truck. Off they went to Headquarters! 

The adventurous 13, sighing with 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Sewing Machine Sales and Service 
Decorator & Dress Fabric 
Winter Clearance Sale 


Quilting Classes Now Forming 


a Talia 


53 W. State Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
345-7990 
Monday — Saturday 9:30 to 5:30 
Friday 9:30 to 9 


Our shelves are stocked with: 
Art Materials (Winsor-Newton, 
Weber), Decoupage, Macrame, 
Quilling, Felt and Chenille, 
Batik Supplies, Beads and 
Jewelry Findings, Candle 
Supplies, Stained Glass and 
Kits of all Types. 


Open Daily 9:30-6... 
Mon., Thurs., Fri. 9:30-9 
345-7123 


MASTERCHARGE & BANKAMERICARD 


Herbs. 


248 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 


BACCARAT 

PUIFORCAT 
CHRISTOFLE 

ROYAL DOULTON 
ROYAL CROWN DERBY 
WATERFORD e LALIQUE 


- X. Bougherty 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


Across from the Post Office 
10 to 5 Daily ¢ 345-7541 
Maureen Vas Cavage è Proprietress 
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“OLD REPORTER” 
LOOKS BACK 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We at PANORAMA 
can’t think of a more fitting way to 
pay tribute to our ‘“‘Rambler,” who 
will ramble no more, than to reprint 
his PANORAMA columns from time 
to time. Many requests had already 
sparked our decision to do so — our 
only regret is that the reprints must 
now be in memory of a man and 
writer so many were proud to call 
friend and associate. 


Reprinted from 
BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
March, 1970 


MOST EVERYTHING that hap- 
pened years ago becomes very sharp 
to the memory when one gets older, 
and things that happened last month 
in good old Bucks County, and 
people’s names, you have to reach for 

. The further back you have to 
reach, the fresher the collection, the 
greener the memory. I remember 
many details for instance, when young 
reporters were caught up with gang 
murders during Prohibition Days. I 
remember many things that I will 
pass along in future issues of PAN- 
ORAMA. 


* * * 


WORTHY OF a bit of research for 
the MARCH issue is the passing of 


historic FOUNTAIN HOUSE in 
Doylestown, once upon a time the 
most imposing public inn in Bucks 
County and soon to become the new 
home of the Doylestown branch of the 
GIRARD TRUST BANK of Philadel- 
phia. When finished the completely 
renovated building at the crossroads 
of Main & State Streets with its 
colonial value saved, will be one of 
the outstanding bank attractions in 
the county. 


* * * 


OF THE original six licensed inns 
in Doylestown 156 years ago, all have 
passed. The Doylestown Inn was 
licensed some years later. The area 
however, does have its pretty fat 
quota of restaurants, diners, taprooms 
and motels. 


* * * 


THE FOUNTAIN House occupied 
last year as a furniture store, was 
once called THE FOX CHASE. It was 
the second licensed place in Doyles- 
town, built on part of the Richard 
Swanwick estate, attainted of treason 
in the Revolution and the property 
confiscated. Records show that 
Doylestown landlords in years gone 
by must have been law-abiding indi- 
viduals, for EIGHT of them including 
one proprietor, filled the office of 
HIGH SHERIFF of Bucks County. . . 
Stephen Brock, twice elected; William 
Field and Benjamin Morris, Thomas 
Purdy, Charles H. Mann, John M. 
Purdy, A. H. Heist and John T. 
Simpson. 


* * * 


UP UNTIL this year there were but 
TEN owner-proprietors of the Foun- 
tain House. They were N. P. Brower, 
William Corson, Edward Yost, John 
T. Simpson, Daniel McLaughlin, 


Joseph H. Fretz, Francis C. Mireau, 
Wynne James, Jr., George Slotter, 
Kas Segal (furniture dealer), and now 
the Girard Trust Bank becomes the 
11th owner of the historic spot. Dur- 
ing the ownership of William Corson, 
THE FOX CHASE was renamed 
FOUNTAIN HOUSE. 

RECORDS ALSO reveal the con- 
stant rise in value of the historic inn, 
dating back to 1776 when William 
Doyle sold it to Daniel Hough and the 
same year conveyed it to Richard 
Swanwick for $600. The property was 
confiscated in 1779 and sold to Samuel 
and Joseph Hough at public sale in 
1792. Hugh Meredith purchased the 
property in 1803 and sold to Enoch 
Harvey, 1832. The executors of Enoch 
Harvey sold to David Weirman in 1833 
for $1,976. Weirman sold to Stephen 
Brock in 1835 for $3,500. James Mere- 
dith bought the property in 1838 for 
$4,250 and sold to Elnathan Pettit in 
1849 for $8,000. Pettit sold to C. H. 
Mann in 1856 for $8,000 and Mann 
sold to N. P. Brower in 1868 for $6,000. 
Brower sold to William Corson in 1879 
for $17,500 and S. A. Firman, admin- 
istrator for Corson, sold to Edward 
Yost, in 1880 for $22,300. 

SHERIFF S. L. Ely sold to Lydia 
Ann, wife of Edward Yost, in 1883 and 
Mrs. Yost sold to John T. Simpson for 
$23,000. In 1900 Robert Thompson, 
executor of the Simpson holdings, sold 
to Daniel McLaughlin for $30,000 and 
the same year the hotel was sold to 
Joseph H. Fretz for $65,000. 

THEN CAME the later owner, 
Francis C. Mireau, probably the most 
colorful inn-owner that ever operated. 
Mireau sold the hotel to Wynn James, 
Jr., for $70,000 and James sold to 
George Slotter for $78,000. Furniture 
Merchant Segal bought it for $95,000. 

BUT GIRARD Trust Bank topped 
them all, having just recently settled 
for the property in the neighborhood of 
$200,000 not counting what it will cost 
to remodel and redecorate the interior 
of the ancient walls. 

ONE VISIT to the Fountain House 
this RAMBLER will never forget was 
during the proprietorship of the color- 
ful Francis Mireau, who called me to 
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the inn one day and informed me that 
if I wanted a scoop on a good story (I 
was a reporter on the Daily Intelli- 
gencer and corresponded for eight 
metropolitan newspapers in those 
days) that I should appear the next 
morning and make believe I was a bus 
boy or handyman employed by Mireau, 
for MOTORCAR MAGNATE HENRY 
FORD was expected at the inn. I re- 
ported at the inn bright and early in 
old clothes. I was informed that Mr. 
Ford was across the street getting 
shaved by a local barber. Upon Ford’s 
return Proprietor Mireau informed me 
the scoop he promised me would be on 
the second floor of the inn, where 
Mireau, a noted antique dealer, had 
among other things, numerous old- 
fashioned hoop skirts. Mr. Ford was 
loking for bargains for his museum in 
Dearborn, Michigan. I engaged in con- 
versation with the motor car magnate, 
got many ideas for a story without him 
knowing I was a reporter. I sold my 
story to the news media I was ‘‘string- 
ing” for, and ended up with a com- 
plaint made by my friend the barber, 
across the street, who wouldn’t believe 
that it was Mr. Ford he had shaved, 
because he was tipped but one THIN 
DIME. 


* * * 


MR. FORD was probably the most 
distinguished person I have ever 
‘‘interviewed’’ and that’s why I'll 
never forget the Fountain House and 


Fountain House 


my good friend Francis Mireau . . . As 
a young reporter, like many others, we 
knew the police and the racketeers, 
too, and we knew the speakeasies and 
the eating places. We were not rebels, 
and we all loved the business and 
probably even thought being a re- 
porter was a romantic thing. We were 
very conscious of what one thinker had 
said about newspaper reporting: It is 
the last resort of the unskilled 
intellectual! 

MANY OF the police raids I went on 
with the special squads were phony. 
The operators were often tipped off 
ahead of time. I also remember the 
tough cops, but as a whole, the 
wearers of the badge of authority in 
my territory at least were COPS that 
were TOPS. But I’ll never forget the 
‘‘interview”’ with Mr. Ford. | 
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MASTER Ry, OPTICIANS 


e Fast Service 
e Latest Style Designer Frames 

e Low Prices — Savings for Whole Family 
. cat i Prices for Senior Citizens 

All Glasses Guaranteed for One Year 


Daily 9 — 5 63 W. State St. 
Mon., Fri. 7 —9 Doylestown, Pa. 
Sat.9—2 348-2595 
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i For nuts, nuts, and more nuts. Roasted fresh 


ee daily or raw. Assorted candies. Asher. 
~~ chocolates. Natural dried fruits. Gumballs. ` 
=. Everything yummy, crunchy and sweet to 
eat. All kinds of gumball and peanut 
machines. Even antique replicas. 
And for the non-sweet, sweet tooth— 
2 Sugar-less Bubblegum balls! 
All at reasonable prices. Fresh—of course, 
Quality— beyond compare. And 
Selection— you'll go bananas! 
I But yes, we have no bananas. 
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ee . 
Summer Tennis 
© lam © 


(for Aspiring Players 8 — 17) 


FIRST SESSION 


June 27 — July 15 

Morn. 9 — 12 or Aft.1— 4 
(45 hrs. instr. & match play) 
$125.00 fee 

Transp. to & from home incl. 


Second Session begins July 18 
Call for brochure or info. 


GARDEN FAIR TENNIS 
114 Welsh Road 
Horsham, Penna. 19044 
OL 9-9330 
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A GARDENER TO ENVY 


and hard work in a job that is enviable 
to the gardeners among us. ‘‘That’s 
the best part of the job, the variety. I 
may be an executive when I’m working 
here, but in California where the seeds 
are grown, I look like a ditch-digger by 
the end of the day.” 


“It’s Spring fiction that comes just 
when everyone needs cheering up,” 
says Jeanette Lowe referring to the 
Burpee Seed Catalogue of which she is 
editorial supervisor, and which indeed 
does seem to come each year just in 
the nick of mid-January to save the 
sanity of several million gardeners all 
over the world. Supervising this is only 
one of the gardening hats that Ms. 
Lowe wears while she is working from 
the Doylestown editorial office of the 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., the famous com- 
pany that promises — with a little help 
from you and God — ‘‘everything for 
the garden.’’ The lady, who comes 
from West Hartford, Conn. originally, 
is also a horticulturist, plant breeder 
and has been the manager, since 1962, 
of Burpee’s always-impressive display 
in the Philadelphia Flower Show. How 
did it all begin? 

“One of my earliest memories is of 
my mother planting tulip bulbs. She 
and my grandmother were great gar- 
deners. And my older brother, one of 
those who was always sending for 
things, used to get the Burpee cata- 
logue when he was around 12 years 
old. He got his seeds, though, from a 
company called Templin-Bradley. 
They’re long out of business by now, 
but they used to sell seeds through the 
schools for 1c a package,” Jeanette 
Lowe recalls. ‘‘Then I majored in 
Botany in college (majored in it, the 
interviewer thinks, she would have 
been happy to have passed it!) and set 
out in what has always been a limited 
field.” Remembering one of the early 
jobs, she laughs, ‘‘I was a gardener in 
a room no bigger than 10’ by 20’ for a 
civic group in Cincinnati.”’ 

It’s a long way from there to the vast 
trial farms and thousands of growing 
acres of one of the world’s largest seed 
companies. There’s plenty of variety 


Developing a 


‘vee E 
flower or vegetable, it seems, takes 
both brains and brawn. ‘‘You’ve got to 
learn to walk carefully in the fields. 
When it’s dry there are ruts, but when 
they irrigate, the watering we want for 
seed-producing plants, you sink up to 
your ankles in mud. Then there are the 
fences they put up to keep the jack- 
rabbits out — they’re sometimes hard 
to see in the growth and it’s easy to 
trip and go sprawling. I’ve done this,” 
she remembers, ‘‘and the Mexican 
workmen roared laughing. And the 
bees we hire from farmers for pollin- 
ating have to be handled just right, at 
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night when they’re quiet.” 

So much for the brawn. The brains a 
plant breeder must use includes not 
only smarts about the birds and the 
bees, but one must be a knowledgable 
voyeur in the sex lives of the plants 
themselves. From its inception to a 
packet on the retailer’s shelf, develop- 
ment of a new variety is a 10 to 15-year 
process and there can be many pitfalls 
along the way. 

“You have to be flexible, living 
things can change. Growing instruc- 
tions for all across the country must be 
considered. You’ve got to study the 
character of the parent plants, but 
even then generations can disappoint; 
then you have to change plans. ‘Zenith 
Zinnia’ is anew hybrid flower that I’ve 
developed. It’s characterized by 6- 
inch-wide blooms, and it has taken 15 
years. It’s a long time from one plant 
to 10 acres (the number planted to 
provide seed for one popular variety) ,’’ 
says this lady who knows. Remember 
the famous story of founder’s son, 
David Burpee, and his long search for 
the perfect White Marigold? After 
years of home gardeners vying to pro- 
duce the seed and win the $10,000 
prize money, a winner was chosen and 
the award made in August, 1975. But 
the professionals at Burpee’s are still 
working to bring it to the public 
through the catalogue. Ten acres take 
a lot of seeds! 

This year’s annual Philadelphia 
Flower & Garden Show, held at the 
Civic Center from March 12 through 
the 20th, will be celebrating its 150th 
anniversary. Burpee’s exhibit will be a 
research ‘‘workshop’’ on hybrids as 
well as a display garden. Here the 
visitor will be able to see exactly what 
hybrids are, in this case marigolds 
planted next to the ‘‘mother’’ and 
‘‘father’’ parents. It’s apparently just 
as essential for marigolds to have 
parents with good character as it is for 
the rest of us. But if you want to find 
out why you shouldn’t try to save 
seeds from them, you’ll have to ask at 
the workshop. Plans for each year’s 
exhibit at the Show are usually started 
the day after the present one is taken 
down. Everything must literally be 
plotted out for the crowds of visitors 
who come expecting the usual perfec- 


tion. Sometimes the growers practice 
for years with a plant in the green- 
houses at Fordhook Farms, Burpee’s 
trial farm in Doylestown, to be sure it 
would be suitable for the Show. Grow- 
ing each year starts in September and 
attention must be paid to details the 
home gardener never dreams of. Too 
much growth, which can be caused in a 
greenhouse plant by lots of sunshine 
and snow, reflecting light, makes 
these prizes mature too rapidly. Dark- 
ness and dreary rainy days cause slow 
underdevelopment. But let’s assume 
that it all works out and plants are 
coming along in just the right order so 
they can replace wilted ones, the ones 
suffering attrition from crowds, heat 
and other hazards of the show. Now all 
Jeanette Lowe has to worry about is 
transporting them to Philadelphia, in 


the proverbial rain, sleet, snow, etc. 
Wearing her other hat, supervising 
those gorgeous photographs of flowers 
and vegetables for the Catalogue, isn’t 
the simplest task either. First, the 
beauties have to be grown, then you 
have to photograph them so they don’t 
wilt under the lights. You must make 
sure the Morning Glories are sched- 
uled to have their pictures taken in the 
morning, when they’re awake, and 
that all the natural red in blue Ager- 
atums doesn’t come through in the 
photo. Many details are involved. 
Well, no one promised working with 
living things was easy, especially 
when you’re expected to deal only in 
perfect specimens. ‘‘But I love to be in 
a business that does good,’’ says Ms. 
Lowe. ‘‘Flowers are essential — for 
the soul.” Amen. @ 


Our usual colors and styles — Both classic and High Fashion! 


Half Sizes 
12% — 24% 


Leslie Pomer Lady Laura 


348-4821 
525 N. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Forever Young e Berkshire 
Casual Makers British Lady 
e Three R’s 


Hours Daily 
10 A.M. — 5:30 P.M. 
Evenings By Appointment 


Thompson Toyota Presents 
THE 1977 TOYOTA CELICA 


GT LIFTBACK 


2200 OHC Engine 
~ Steel Radial Tires 
AM-FM Stereo 
5 Speed Transmission 
Styled Steel Wheels 
Handy Rear Cargo Area 
Thick Carpeting and Much More!! 


YOU ASKED FOR IT, 
YOU GOT IT!! 
345-9460 DI3-1515 
263 North Main Street 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Mon. thru Fri. 9-9, Sat. 9-4 
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Z Belin Mir 


Master Designers, Ltd. 
Custom Drapes 
Woven Woods ¢ Levelors 
Decor Shades ¢ Carpeting 


Wallpaper to Match Fabric 
Re-Upholstery 
COMPLETE DECORATOR SERVICE 


210 West Broad St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 
(215) 538-0633 
Call for Free Estimates. 


Fuel Oil 
Kerosene 


Heating & 
Air Conditioning 


Hot Water 
Heaters 


Sales-Service 
Installations 


Budget Plan 


Automatic 
Deliveries 


MILLER AND 
BETHMAN INC. 


862 N. Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


348-8155 
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Restoration 


Primer 


by Margaret Bye Richie 


A LOOK AT GREEK REVIVAL 


‘ 


Among the ‘‘musts’’ in Bucks 
County architectural types for the old- 
house buff is Greek Revival. Not that 
Bucks County so overflows with proto- 
types of ‘‘pure Greek’’ that it can be 
hailed as a mecca for pilgrimages to 
study the style. On the contrary, most 
of our Greek Revival is so diffused in 
interpretation that it is hard to spot, 
but with the proliferation of houses 
built during the period, 1820 to 1860, 
all with some significant telltale de- 
tails, it is well worth the effort to learn 
the characteristics. 

During these years, Greek Revival 
became a major style in America. It 
reached from Maine to California; it 
appealed to the rich and to the modest. 
Time-wise, it followed the Georgian 
and the Federal. Greek Revival de- 
lighted an America eager to reject 
English ideas. With the exhausting 
Revolution and an unpleasant War of 
1812 behind them, Americans felt the 
pride of freedom. Under the influence 
of their own persuasive leaders, 
Thomas Jefferson and Nicholas Bid- 
dle, they adopted new attitudes archi- 
tecturally as well as spiritually and 
politically. 

The ancient and great republics of 
Greece and Rome, so admired by 
Jefferson and Biddle, seemed to offer 
suitable models right down to house 
designs. Biddle espoused and 
preached Greek, and Jefferson, 
Roman. In Bucks County we have none 
of the latter, but of the former we run 
the gamut, from the nationally recog- 
nized, magnificent Biddle mansion on 
the Delaware, known as ‘‘Andalusia,”’ 
to the numerous lesser houses, both 
town and country varieties. Greek 
Revival churches, banks and other 
public buildings built in Bucks County 
during these important 40 years ex- 
hibit the most typical form, that of the 
Greek temple. 


In other parts of the United States 
this form, with its ordered columns 
and colonnades, fluted or plain, and its 
pedimented facade, edged the roads, 
or capped the hillsides everywhere in 
cool simplicity. 


Only in Bucks County, possibly 
because the influence of Quaker and 
Mennonite conservatism was still 
strong, the pure temple form rarely 
made its appearance. Bucks County 
cloaked its acceptance of the Greek by 
modifying the usual rectangular unit 
with the new decorative features, 
features that could be applied even to 
an already existing home. 

Heavy columns were constructed to 
support porticoes or roofed entrances, 
emphasizing and protecting front 
doors. Pilasters frequently were ap- 
plied to the corners of frame houses. 
Windows became larger and taller, 
with panes that jumped in size from 
8 x 10 to 10 x 12. Horizontal transoms 
replaced the half-moon and elliptical 
door fans of earlier styles. Narrow side 
lights flanking doors remained the 
same. 

Bucks builders persisted in present- 
ing the long axis of the house to the 
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street rather than a pedimented 
temple front that was common else- 
where. Roofs dropped to a low pitch, 
but almost all houses of the period in 
Bucks, unlike some districts, persisted 
in two and a half storeys, with small 
“eyebrow” or ‘‘lie-on-your-stomach’’ 
windows in the third floor. These 
windows shout ‘‘Greek Revival’ even 
though they may appear in a tradi- 
tional masonry wall that, at first 
glance, looks colonial. 

Almost universal were the rosettes 
placed in the corners of door and 
window casings, atop symmetrically 
fluted side jambs. Narrow fluted pilas- 
ters embellished with rosettes sup- 
ported the roofs of innumerable dor- 
mers placed during this period in 
roofs. These dormers are as telltale as 
the window and door trim, and have 
the advantage that they can be spotted 
from afar. 

Here and there you will find classi- 
cal detail decorating the architrave (in 
Bucks County this includes a hori- 
zontal band under the eaves) of evena 
cottage, although the amount of trim 
depended upon the pocketbook of the 
house owner. 

Town and rural houses made an 
effort to be symmetrical, visually, if 
not actually. The front door, however, 
was placed to the side, entering into a 
hall with staircase, which, here, but 
not elsewhere, still offered an oppos- 
ing door at the far end. Beside the hall 
ran double parlors, separated only by 
wide doors that could be thrown back 
to create one large room, delightful for 
entertaining. 

Wood paneling and chair rails, relics 


MMANELY 
CUTS & 
COLORS 


152 W. STATE 
DOYLESTOWN 


SPECIALISTS IN 

e HAIRCUTTING 

e STYLING ° COLORING 

e CUSTOM PERMANENT WAVING 
e SETTING ° 


of an earlier period, were ruthlessly 
ripped out from the old, or omitted 
from the new house, so that plain, 
smooth walls could ape better the 
venerable marble or stucco of ancient 
Greece. Plaster walls were painted 
delicate shades with matching or white 
woodwork. The papering of walls 
began to make an appearance. 

The old, natural wood floors we 
admire today, were painted and cov- 
ered with hooked or braided rugs. 

If you are in doubt over the identity 
of a local Greek Revival house, study 
the detail. If you find an arch, a feature 
dominant in Romanesque or Gothic 
architecture, remember that an arch 
was never a part of Greek heritage. 
Greek architecture offers a paradigm 
of horizontal lintels, lights and trim. 
The only variation from this is in the 
elliptically arched roofline of the 
dormer. 

A few important buildings — the 
bank in Bristol on Radcliffe Street, an 
old bank building on North Main 
Street in Doylestown, and a fine colon- 
naded bank in Quakertown, also the 
Newtown Borough Council Chambers 
on North State Street, exhibit the 
dignified impressiveness the Greek 
Revival lent to public buildings. 

Greek Revival with its unified and 
satisfying harmony, satisfied our 
young republic. American architects 
and builders put a fresh stamp upon 
the borrowed style. It became thor- 
oughly American. What it may have 
lacked in imagination was supplied by 
a new coterie of cultists, the Gothic 
enthusiasts, who were already on the 
march, as we shall see next month. E 


GENTLEMEN WELCOME 


e A COMPLETE SERVICE SALON e 


TUES.-SAT. BOBBI LUNICK e KAREN KAPRALICK 345-0722 


THE BEST OF 
EUROPE 


Hoyage dex Gourmets 


Germany 
Austria 
France 
Italy $1085.00 
Switzerland 


Stadt und Land Reise ll 
TOWN & COUNTRY TOUR 
Iceland 

Germany 
Austria 
France 
Switzerland 


JULY 28 — AUG. 11, 1977 


SEPT. 13 — 28, 1977 


$ 930.00 


Both tours are inclusive with two meals 

per day and sightseeing. Also includes 
transfers to JFK. 

Write or call for brochure 


AIT io 


RAVEL AGENCY INC. 
1235 W. BROAD ST. 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 18951 
PHONE 215-536-1004 


The 
Nevin 


Gallery 


Original Art, 
Antique and Modern 


Custom Frame 
Makers 


Intaglio Printers 
for the Trade 


ROUTE 309 at SHELLY 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
536-7835 


Also visit our new shop at 


BENETZ INN 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
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TEASEL 


Come see 
Handwork by 


Local craftsmen... 


some just 


beautiful... 


some 


just unique. 


Come enjoy. 


TEASEL CRAFT 
EXCHANGE 


28 E. Oakland Avenue 
Doylestown, Pa. 


345-9288 


Tues. thru Sat. 10 to 5 


PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


BEEF/LIVER/CHICKEN 
Chopped or Chunk 
available in 
612/14") 25 OZ. CANS 


oY AN 
PACKING COMPANY, INC 


DUBLIN, BUCKS COUNTY. PA. 18917 (215)249-3543 
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On The 


Business Side 


by Dorothy B. Batchelder 


INTROSPECT ASSOCIATES 


Are you an employer who realizes 
there is something wrong in your em- 
ployee relations but can’t quite iden- 
tify the problem? Has absenteeism 
increased — productivity dropped? Is 
there grumbling among your workers? 
Perhaps your ‘‘people problems” can 
be identified and in some measure 
resolved by Introspect Associates, a 
Doylestown-based firm of manage- 
ment specialists — most of whom are 
university affiliated. 

Whether you’re a small business or 
a major corporation you can benefit 
from a seminar or workshop tailored to 
your particular need. Employees and 
management meet in an open atmos- 
phere to explore the interrelations that 
must be understood before full per- 
sonal potential and productivity can be 
achieved. 

Perhaps you’re a boss who grew up 
in the ’20’s or ’30’s — ‘‘security and 
goal oriented’ — with a value system 
in conflict with many of your younger 
employees. You need to understand 
those differences before you can moti- 
vate others. 

Courses and workshops offered by 
Introspect Associates range from 5 
hours to a maximum of 12 months. 
Twenty or less meet in peer groups. 
The entire package covers Self Con- 
cept, Our Value System, Motivation, 
Transactional Analysis, Time Manage- 
ment, Productive Communications and 
Challenge of Change, or, you may 
prefer a more in-depth workshop on 
one aspect. 

Note: this column will periodically bring you in 


touch with businesses we feel are unique in 
Bucks County and our coverage area in general. 


You as an employer need to make 
your employees feel important to you 
and better about themselves. As Intro- 
spect Associates point out — respect is 
earned. 


m 


Richard Lawrence, Vice-president of the Fidelity 
Bank, Bristol, has been named General Chair- 
man of the 25th annual campaign of the United 
Way of Bucks County for 1978. 


BUSINESS NEWS 

The Defense Industrial Supply Cen- 
ter (DISC) in Philadelphia will hold a 
Business Opportunity Fair April 20-21 
for industrial item manufacturers, sup- 
pliers and distributors. Call 215- 
697-2367 for more information. U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture’s Economic Re- 
search Service survey of consumers on 
how they used energy in 1975 found 
half said they had reduced their home 
heating and lighting — with a drop in 
oven use, air conditioners and dryers. 


If rates rise, those surveyed said they 
would again cut down. Small Business 
Administration announces a $1,238,349 
contract awarded to Eastern Rotorcraft 
of Doylestown to manufacture 40,154 
sets of aircraft mooring equipment. By 
October ’77, all pesticides bearing the 
poison symbol will be considered re- 
stricted, and individuals using them 
must be certified while outlets that 
handle them must be licensed to sell. 
Consumer Bureau of Princeton now 
offers Lower Bucks consumers an 
‘‘information bank” of local business 
people who have been recommended 
by satisfied customers, The Bureau 
will also handle complaints against 
member businesses. Call 24-hour, 7 
day answering service collect for Reg- 
ister information or assistance, 0-609- 
924-0338. MRCA, Inc., Leonia, N.J. 
has developed a control system that 
automatically turns off lights or appli- 
ances when no one is in a room, 
through a field of inaudible ultrasonic 
sound waves. It will turn on switches, 
too. Employers are happy. with the 
Supreme Court’s 6-3 decision not to 


“Looking For Something Different?” ' , 


TRY 


DICK HEIST 


“Open Forum” 


TWO-WAY RADIO 


MONDAY thru FRIDAY — 11:05 to 12 NOON 
“Not Just Different . . . But BETTER!” 


CALL: 
822-8088 œ 
344-0220 œ 


348-3583 
345-1441 


require an employer to pay disability 
benefits to pregnant employees under 
sick and accident programs. The 
Farmer to Consumer Direct Marketing 
Act of 1976 passed recently, will pro- 
vide money to states for promotion of 
direct marketing from farmers to con- 
sumers, ensuring a saving to the buyer 
and a more equitable return to the 
farmer. According to William L. 
Mobraaten, President of Bell of Pa., 
overall rates in the last 20 years have 
risen only 31% but with 3 general rate 
increases. In the same period the con- 
sumer price index rose 112%. 


APPOINTMENTS 

Louise Poppel of Philadelphia will 
become manager of Montgomery Mall, 
Rts. 309 & 202. Lyle Ann Glassmyer 
has been named director of volunteers 
at Doylestown Hospital. Thiokol/ 
Chemical Division has named Charles 
W. Lance, Jr. manager of industrial 
relatioris. Bell of Pa. has appointed 
David G. Richards Bucks district man- 
ager, while Howard O. Allen, Jr. will 
(Continued on page 65) 


VILLAGE 
WOOD SHOP 


312 Juniper Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951 
(215) 538-0717 
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Unfinished Furniture 
Unfinished Kitchens 


SPECIALIZING IN 


CUSTOM PINE FURNITURE 
Serving Entire Bucks County 


1570 
ON YOUR 
AM DIAL 


AP 
Ly 


Sponsor Time Sold Solid 

For Last 9 Months! 

Call Now For Next Availability! 
Always Plenty of Room 

For New 
Participating 
Listeners! 
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The 


Sandwiches and Platters 
Steaks e Hamburgers 


Compost Heap 


by Dick Bailey, County Extension Director 


Ice Cream 
a Eien ha SO YOU HAVEN’T BEEN 
reakTast to a.m. 
For take out 822-1660 ABLE TO GROW FRUIT 


Route 202 West of Chalfont 


AGWAY 


HOME e COMMERCIAL 


INDUSTRIAL There’s nothing like picking fruit in 


your back yard. You remember seeing 
and eating your neighbors’ beautiful 
apples, strawberries, plums or grapes, 
but for some reason you haven’t been 
able to get them to grow on your 
property. Why? 


Gasolines 
Kerosene 
Fuel Oil 
Diesel 


Lp Gas Heaters 
Hot Water Heaters 
Humidifiers 


HEATING & 
AIR CONDITIONING 
SALES & SERVICE 


FROST OR POLLINATION 

You know there’s no single reason 
for lack of harvest on any crop. The 
small fruit have as many problems as 
tree fruits. Oh, I know you get a 
beautiful set of blossoms on your apple 
trees each year, but no fruit. Where 
are the trees located — in a pocket 
next to a wooded area or on a slope? 
The probability of frost is very great if 
your trees are in a low spot where cold 
air is trapped. Or if located where you 
have good air drainage, there’s a good 
chance the problem is pollination. 
Apples have to be cross-pollinated 
from one variety to another for fruit 


Our business is built 
on the small consumer. 


AGWAY 
| PETROLEUM 
| CORPORATION 


| Washington & Liberty 
Newtown 968-4281 


Yamamoto ¢ Fons 


SPECIALIZING IN HANGING BASKETS 
& HOUSE PLANTS 


e bonsai e giftwarese pottery e 
ə fruits and vegetables • oriental foods 


SOILS 
That’s not my problem. I have peach 
and plum trees that don’t grow and the 
leaves usually turn yellow early in the 
season. No growth or poor growth of 


Route 532 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 
Daily 8:30 - 6:00 


(215) 968-2193 
(215) 968-5560 
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stone fruit trees is usually a root prob- 
lem. In most cases, the soil is wet early 
in spring and remains so through late 
May. These fruit trees need a good to 
well-drained soil for normal growth. 
With wet feet, plants get colds, have 
no root or top growth and only a few 
small fruits. 


WILT 


Another person calls the office and 
says I started a strawberry patch this 
year and the plants were beautiful for 
a few months, then they started to die. 
What crops and particularly vege- 
tables did you have in that location last 
year? Unless the pH is extremely high, 
wilt, verticulum wilt, was the culprit. 
Verticulum wilt or virus-free plants 
should always be selected when plant- 
ing strawberries, and never plant 
berries where you’ve had tomatoes, 
pepper or eggplant, since these vege- 
tables have a tendency to increase 
verticulum wilt in the soil and pass it 
on to the strawberries. 


WALNUT TREES 

But, you say, in my case I have good 
soil and excellent air drainage but 
there’s one area in the patch where the 
plants wilt, not with usually virus 
symptoms. Where’s the walnut tree? 
Walnut tree roots produce a toxin 
which wilts many plants. If in the 
corner of a garden, you can see a 
wilting of the plants as far as the roots 
reach into the garden. 


SPLIT TREES 


Weather conditions have created 
longitudinal split on the bark of many 
trees. To date this year, most of those 
splits are on the northwest side of the 
tree. Will the tree die? My guess is no. 
When spring arrives, remove the dead 
bark back to live tissue. Using this 
procedure, the cambium layer will 
grow over the crack, healing or sealing 
up the wound. 

So, don’t give up, find the cause of 
your problems and plant adapted vari- 
eties which are virus-free. And re- 
member, trees don’t need a bandage, 
but the wound should be kept clean. W 


for the asking... 


— Minigardens for Vegetables 


Growing Tomatoes in the 
Home Garden 


Vegetable Guide for Home 
Gardeners 


Growing Vegetables in the 
Home Garden 


Vegetable Planting Schedule 


Questions for The Compost Heap: 


Please mail to: 
Name 


Address 


Just a pane of glass — 5 


separates our winter 
from the 

sultry Caribbean. 
The crotons, 
scheffleras, 

palms and aloe 
that landscape 

the islands 
plantscape our 
indoor gardens. 
Visit our greenhou 
warm with the 


Feeney’s 
Nurséry Inc. 


the new 


Indoor-Outdoor 


Garden Center 


1134 Bustleton Pike, Feasterville, Pa. 190 
(215) 322-4300 
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PANDORA'S 


Open Mon. — Thurs. 
10-6 

Fri. til 9 

Sat. til 6 


Thank you Doylestonians!! 
You are wonderful hosts. The 
uniqueness of PANDORA’S BOX 
has been graciously accepted in 
town. 

Let’s spread the word to our 
friends and neighbors. Don’t be 
selfish — SHARE what you have 
discovered at PANDORA’S BOX. 


58 E. Oakland Ave. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
345-8825 


HATBORO MANOR 
DINNER THEATRE 


HATBORO, PA. 


For 
Reservations 
Call OS 5-1800 


CABARET 


OPENS 
MARCH 11 
Every 

Fri. & Sat. 


March 
through May 
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122 N. YORK RD. 


by Jerry Silbertrust 


Joseph Staley it. 


Period Fnglish Forniture 


Closed Mon. and Tue 


» 
p 


Cracker Barrel 
Collector 


CLASSIC ENGLISH FURNITURE 


Enter the stately house of Joseph 
Stanley Ltd. in New Hope and the 
classic beauty of 18th and 19th century 
English furniture awaits you. This is 
the grand period of Chippendale, 
Adam brothers, Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton. 


Displayed in a home-like setting, the 
four spacious downstairs rooms easily 
accommodate tables, chests, desks, 
chairs, sofas, needlework, paintings 
and porcelain. None is cheap, but 
priced in what Mr. Stanley calls the 
upper-medium bracket. 


‘‘Our customers buy for utilitarian 
purposes. In my opinion, beginning 
collectors shouldn’t put their money 
into anything they’re eventually going 
to dispose of. As one prospers, one can 
upgrade, say, the living room and use 
the older pieces elsewhere in the 
house. A good piece of furniture 
should last a lifetime.” 


Most of us don’t think in long-range 
terms regarding furniture. However, 
we might reassess our thinking when 
seeing some of the Stanley stock. For 
example, I sat on a handsome, lipstick- 
red wing chair, from 1735-1740 and 
costing $3,000.00. Certainly not cheap, 
but it was elegant, not awkward as 
some of the newer wings are and, for a 


person like myself with a bad back, it 
was the most comfortable upholstered 
chair I’ve ever sat in, even after more 
than an hour. 

Across the room was a nicely pro- 
portioned chest on chest of English 
oak. The bottom section contained 
three major drawers and a dressing 
slide, plus three major and three minor 
drawers in the upper part, and a lovely 
cornice rimming the very top. 1760- 
1770, with original hardware. 

Dominating the opposite side of the 
room was a late 18th century secre- 
tary desk made of mahogany and 
satinwood, with ivory pulls. The upper 
portion was glass and the top drawer 
of the lower part, when open, became 
a desk. When closed, it looked like a 
chest with a bookcase above. Priced at 
$8,500.00. 

One of my favorites was a classic 
Sheraton sofa, in soft yellow with two 
small end pillows. Mahogany painted 
black with gold decoration and eight 
turned legs. Cost, $2,750.00, from 
1790-1810. 

Everything is clearly described, 
dated and priced on the tag. Mr. 
Stanley believes this kind of informa- 
tion should be delineated on every bill 
of sale — 50 or 60 words thoroughly 
describing the item and its condition 
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— thus providing a guarantee for both 
dealer and customer. 

His interest in English furniture 
goes back to the early days of dealing 
at antique shows, before he had a 
shop. ‘‘I started out specializing in 
English rather than American furni- 
ture because I had a difficult time in 
those early days bankrolling and stock- 
ing American furniture. High style 
American was extremely expensive. 
Then you could have a fairly decent 
English stock; probably $5,000.00 was 
all you’d have needed to do a decent 
show. American would have cost sev- 
eral times that. Also, I liked the formal 
look and quality of English furniture 
and still do.” 

Mr. Stanley moved his antique busi- 
ness from Philadelphia to his present 
location on West Bridge Street (Route 
202) in New Hope in 1974. The 
Federal-style house, always known as 
Cintra because it was modeled after a 
wing of Cintra Palace in Lisbon, Portu- 
gal, was built in 1816 and provides a 
perfect setting for the English fur- 
niture. 

I asked Mr. Stanley about the 
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English craftsmen and their work: 

‘‘Chippendale had a very large and 
successful workshop in London, em- 
ploying dozens of people. There is one 
house in Yorkshire, England which has 
all the original bills of sale of Chippen- 
dale furniture. That furniture has 
never been moved from the house. In 
the bedrooms, there is painted furni- 
ture. If you tell some people Chippen- 
dale also made painted furniture, they 
wouldn’t believe it. But like all cabinet- 
makers, he made whatever the custo- 
mer wanted and was willing to pay for. 

“Then came the Adam brothers, 
who were architects. They weren’t 
cabinetmakers, but they designed 
some of the finest furniture of the late 
18th century. 

‘‘Hepplewhite was a cabinetmaker 
and after his death, his wife published 
the Directory, showing all of the 
so-called Hepplewhite styles. There 
has been doubt over the years whether 
or not Hepplewhite created all of these 
things.” 

Mentioning various woods used dur- 
ing these periods, Mr. Stanley noted 
that in the 17th century oak was used 
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almost exclusively in high class furni- 
ture until about 1675, at which time 
walnut took precedence. Oak and pine 
continued to be used in secondary 
rooms. In 1740 when walnut became 
scarce, mahogany replaced it. Mahog- 
any proved to be an easy wood with 
which to work, pliable and one which 
took a beautiful shine. It held forth 
until the early reign of Queen Victoria, 
when walnut was again used. 

When asked if he felt that French 
craftsmanship and skill were superior, 
as some people think, he replied: 

‘Yes, there are some aspects of 
French furniture that were superior. 
Their inlay work on some of the high- 
style Paris furniture was very sophisti- 
cated and some of the classic things 
done for the Court. But quality varied 
in France as it did elsewhere. Phila- 
delphia furniture, for instance, from 
about 1750 to 1790, was considered the 
epitome of what was produced in the 
United States. But all towns had their 
good and their bad. Quite often, the 
bad has not survived and what has sur- 
vived is the real choice.”’ if 


Over 
100 
Quality 
Dealers 


ANTIQUES 


An endless variety of antiques of all ages and 
types abounds at Kimberton Village. Dis- 
plays of china, furniture, brass, silver and 
more await your appraisal. The friendly 
dealers invite you to inspect and discuss any 
of their prized pieces or just browse through 
their uniquely designed arrangements. 


COLLECTIBLES 


For collectors there’s something to suit 
virtually anyone’s fancy. There are antique 
signs and advertisements, caned chairs, mar- 
ble tops, oil lamps, canes, trains and much, 
much more. It is important to note that there 
is a wide range of prices on all merchandise. 
CRAFTS 
Quality and variety reign in the Craft Center 
of Kimberton Village. Skilled artisans pro- 
duce articles of a true old fashioned nature. 
Caning, glass blowing, silver smithing and 
pottery are just a few of their talents. Come 
see! Their goal is nothing short of perfection! 
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Caphin Cagrilli demonstrating his 
borse’s ability To jump any obstade, 


Cven a get table 


THE HISTORY OF JUMPING 


(z3 


. with a shout of reckless tri- 
umph, I rose him at the gate. Just at 
the instant two figures appeared be- 
fore it — one moment more and they 
must lie trampled beneath my horse’s 
hoofs . . . he was already on his 
haunches for the bound; when, wheel- 
ing half aside, I faced him to the wall. 
One vigorous dash of the spur I gave 
him, as I lifted him to the leap — he 
bounded beneath it quick as lightning 
— till, with a spring like a rocket, he 
rose into the air, cleared the wall and 
stood trembling and frightened on the 
road outside.” 

This graphic description of a mag- 
nificent jump from Charles O’Malley’s 
Charger by Charles Lever illustrates 
the excitement and romance of the 
leaping horse in literature. There has 
also been a great deal written about 
the training of horses for jumping 
throughout the years and it has fluctu- 
ated between the more natural meth- 
ods and the cruel, rigid training in 
some of the cavalry schools. 

Antoine d’Aure (1799-1863) founded 
a manege in Paris where he taught 
jumping in a way which utilized the 
horse ‘‘as Nature has made him.”’ The 


jump made by a horse clearing an 
obstacle should have the action of a 
bascule (seesaw action), said the 
Count. The rider puts as much of his 
weight as possible on the forehand un- 
burdening the hindquarter and the 
Count made it very clear that the 
rider’s hands should remain still and 
low during the jump to prevent any 
action from front to rear. Not until all 
four hooves have hit the ground once 
again should the rider use the hands, 
either to slow down or to halt. 

This was a very different method 
from the one used in England which 
consisted of carrying all the weight on 
the haunches so that a fence could be 
taken with security as far as the fore- 
hand was concerned. One highly- 
respected English equestrian, a Cap- 
tain Horace Hayes, even advised that 
the bars in the horse’s mouth should 
be calloused in order to sustain the 
horseman’s weight without negative 
reaction. This is in cruel contrast to the 
system designed to free the horse’s 
mouth as he thrusts his head forward 
to clear the jump. Even today in 
England, gentlemen of the old scheol 
take jumps with their chests well back 


while hunting. 

One of the more enlightened French 
masters, Francois Baucher, a horse- 
man of rare ability, but despised by 
Count d’Aure because he had been 
director and ringmaster of an eques- 
trian circus, wrote in 1870, “As the 
horse goes along the parabola of his 
jump, leave him free to do as he 
pleases with his head, his neck, and 
the way he lifts himself, as nature 
intended.’’ During this same period 
some of the cavalry instructors were 
practicing quite the opposite. A photo- 
graph of five members of a squad 
plunging over a jump shows them 
“‘practically committing a crime in the 
name of school equitation,’’ says Luigi 
Gianoli. The riders are at the rear, the 
horses on the bit and they are taking 
off furiously to be free from the tor- 
ture to their mouths. 

An interesting analogy is drawn 
between a horse jumping and a man 
flinging a stone, by Count de Gontaut- 
Biron in 1893. A horse moves his head 
and shoulders forward just before 
bringing them back as he lifts himself 
in the same way a man puts his arm 
out and then draws it back as far as 
possible, bringing it forward once 
more to let the stone fly. 

Federico Caprilli (1868-1907) was 
the inventor of the modern forward 
style of riding, and revolutionized 
equitation. His secret was simple, but 
it took a long time to discover it. The 
secret was to observe and study from 
the ground the way the horse moved 
when jumping, and then find a way 
that he could be supported and spared 
any suffering or undue effort, while 
remaining under control. 

“I believe,” said Caprilli, ‘‘that one 
must lean toward having the horse as 
he is in nature: with natural balance, 
with a natural position of the head.” 
He believed that the jump must always 
be approached at right angles, at a 
regular cadence, with the horse’s head 
perfectly straight, the rider’s hands 
quiet and just above the withers, the 
body inclined forward without exag- 
geration. The rider should not signal to 
the horse exactly when he must jump 
for even if perfectly timed it can do 
more harm than good. The horse may 
learn to fear these signs, and by antici- 


pating them, compromise the jump. 

Caprilli believed that the jump is as 
natural a movement to the horse as the 
walk, the trot, and the gallop. Federico 
Tesio, a famous horseman of the same 
period, disagreed. He felt that the 
jump was an unnatural action for a 
horse, a bit of acrobatics imposed on 
him by man. 

According to E.M. Kellock’s History 
of Riding, Caprilli’s system has been 
modified over the years because of 
modern competitions involving speed 
and the difficult combinations of the 
modern show courses. It is the rider 
who walks the course beforehand so it 
must be the rider who decides the 
tactics and dominates the partnership, 
though this must be done tactfully and 
without disturbing the combined 
equilibrium. 

Modern riders such as Kathy 
Kusner, one of the best-known jumper 
riders in the world, echoes much of the 
same philosophy as Caprilli. ‘‘In your 
schooling,” says Miss Kusner, ‘‘you 
want to encourage him to jump, as 
much as he will, in a free, exuberant 


fashion, using every part of his jump- 
ing mechanism to the utmost. In front 
of the fence, over the fence and upon 
landing, the horse is given complete 
freedom to use his head and neck as 
much as he wants to.”’ 

Margaret Cabell Self feels that 
jumping is an individual thing and 
good jumpers are to be found in all 
breeds, although Morgan, Quarter 
Horse, and Arabians are less likely to 
be talented. ‘‘Few horses like to jump 
of their own accord,” says Mrs. Self, 
‘‘though if properly ridden they do not 
mind taking hurdles.” 

From Caprilli, demonstrating his 
system by showing that his horses 
were so tranquil that they could even 
jump over bicycles, cars and tables, to 
D’Ambrosia jumping his horse Sym- 
patico 7’ 4’’ in Madison Square Gar- 
den, the search for perfection goes on. 
Whether we are serious competitors in 
show jumping, backyard hunters, or 
literary lovers of horses, the courage 
and agility and sheer beauty of the 
leaping horse will continue to be a 
thrilling experience. E 
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Savory Stewpot 


\ by Barbara Ryalls 


Creating your own dinner at the 
table catches people up in the spirit of 
the meal. Perhaps camaraderie is the 
catalyst, but whatever it is, we always 
have a grand time when we ‘‘get it all 
together” at the table. 

One would think that since there is 
work to be done by the diners that the 
cooking burden would be lessened for 
the chef. Somehow, though, the prepa- 
ration time seems to expand! But I 
never mind, for the three recipes that 
follow are guaranteed ‘‘success’’ 
meals — for family and friends alike. 
Plan these meals for an evening when 
you would like a leisurely meal, especi- 
ally the first recipe. 
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FAR EASTERN FONDUE 


2 whole chicken breasts, skinned and cut 
into 1” pieces 

1 lb. shelled shrimp, raw 

1 bunch scallions, cut into 11⁄2” pieces 

1/2 head cauliflower, partially cooked and 
broken into flowerets, or 1 pkg. frozen 
cauliflower, thawed 

1/2 lb. fresh asparagus, cut into 11/2 pieces 
or cut green beans 

1/2 lb. small fresh mushrooms, whole 

1 pkg. frozen artichoke hearts, partially cooked 

fresh spinach 

2 qts. chicken broth 

sweet and sour sauce 

dill sauce (recipe follows) 


Arrange meats and vegetables on 
large platter or in separate dishes. In 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF DINNERS 


fondue pot or electric skillet, bring 
broth to a simmer. Give each diner 2-3 
bamboo skewers and let him create his 
own ‘‘kabob,’’ then cook it 2-4 minutes 
in broth. Dip in sauces. Serves 4-6. 
Dill Sauce: In small bowl, combine 1 
c. mayonnaise, 3 Tbsp. milk, 2 tsp. dill 
weed, 1 tsp. horseradish and a dash of 
cayenne. Cover and chill. 
Serve with a fruit salad and rolls. 


COUNTRY CHOP (African) 
To prepare sauce (sufficient to serve 
6-8): Cook 3 whole chicken breasts, 
reserve broth and cut meat into 
chunks. Brown meat in oil, with 4 
onions, cut in large chunks. Thicken 8 
cups of chicken broth with 1 heaping 
tablespoon of flour. Add 1-2 Tbsp. 
curry dissolved in water, 1/2 tsp. chili 
powder, 1 Tbsp. sugar, 1 Tbsp. vin- 
egar, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Then add browned chicken and onions. 
Just before serving, add one hard- 
boiled egg, halved, for each serving. 
Cook ample rice to serve 6-8 people 
and place in large, covered dish to 
serve. 

Arrange the following in individual 
dishes in amounts to suit your tastes. 
We’re big on bananas and pineapple, 
but someone else may favor onion and 
coconut! 


Chopped fresh tomatoes 

Chopped mandarin oranges 

Sliced bananas 

Crushed pineapple 

Shredded coconut 

Chopped onion 

Whole salted peanuts 

Chopped hot peppers 

Chutney 

For each serving, the diner places a 
mound of rice on his dish, sprinkles 
with whatever accompaniments he 
desires, and ladles over a generous 
amount of the chicken sauce. 


Serve with a green salad and Italian 
bread. 


The third recipe is probably the 
most unusual, but do be adventurous. 
Don’t let people make a salad of the 
accompaniments — they must go in 
the soup! 


POZOLE (Mexican) 

Cook 3 lbs. of pork (fresh Boston butt 
is excellent) over low heat for several 
hours until tender. Cool, remove fat. 
Pick the meat off the bones and break 
into small pieces. Return to the broth 
— two quarts of broth will serve 4-6 
people. Add 2 cans of drained hominy 
to the broth and salt and pepper to 
taste. Heat thoroughly. Serve the 
pork-hominy broth in soup plates and 
let each diner garnish his soup with 
one or all of the following: 

Cubed avocado sprinkled with lemon juice 
Cubed cucumber 
Sliced celery 
Cubed tomatoes 
Cubed tart apples 
Shredded lettuce 
Sliced radishes 
Catsup 
Hot sauce 


Serve with a molded fruit salad and 
garlic bread. 


Though some strange looks have 
often come to the table with people as 
they sat down to these meals, they 
have always walked away having had 
not only a delicious dinner, but lots of 
fun to boot. So vary the routine and let 
your diners ‘‘get it all together.” All 
you need is a little extra preparation 
time, a little extra dinner time, and a 
lot of little extra dishes! lal 


If it’s the unusual you’re 
looking for in fine quality 
furniture and accessories — 
look no further. 
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1955 MG-TF Roadster 
Price $4,950 


1967 Austin-Healey 3000 MK III $3800. 
1968 Triumph TR-250, Mint! 2950. 
1969 MGB-GT, Very Nice 1850. 
1973 MG Midget 1850. 
1964 Mustang Coupe, V-8 

Automatic 1875. 
1967 Firebird Convertible 1975. 
1965 GTO 4 speed coupe, Mint! 2250. 
1955 Cadillac Cp. DeVille, factory 

A/C 2750. 
1964 Buick Riviera 1950. 
1967 Corvette Coupe 327/350 

Factory A/C 7950. 
1941 Chevrolet Convertible, Low 

Miles 6250. 


1961 Lincoln Continental 
Price $2450. 


50 More - Bank Financing 
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AUTOMOTIVE INVESTMENTS 
Classic * Vintage * Exotic automobiles 
108 W. MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
NORTH WALES, PA (215) 699-5565 
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Travel 


by Marvin Radoff, M.D. 


> Tales 


Friends — 

Leaving Jackson Hole’s snowy 
meadows and ice-choked lakes 
guarded by the awesomely twisted 
peaks of the Grand Tetons, which the 
advancing glaciers could not reach 
with their grinding masses of polishing 
boulders, we entered the still-active 
area of this volcanic region. Yellow- 
stone, the first National Park in the 
world, overwhelms the senses — the 
colored vistas of the falls and canyons 
of the Yellowstone River, the sounds of 
the fumaroles and geysers, the smells 
of gurgling mudholes and the trem- 
bling eruptions of Old Faithful and 
Echinus Geysers. The winter seems an 
especially good season to wander 
through this inferno. There is still 
snow all about, which cools the edges 
of the steaming paint pots and con- 
denses the steam so quickly that the 
fumaroles suggest elves playing the 
game of breathing on cold windows to 
provide the matrix for fingered graffiti. 
Hot pools next to warm rivulets empty- 
ing into the Firehole, Madison, and 
Nez Perce Rivers in which tumbled 
boulders are capped with snowy tur- 
bans. Herds of buffalo and elk are easy 
to spot on the white pastures; trapper- 
like, we identify their soiled spoor. We 
saw no bear, but probably not because 
of over-sleeping. The Rangers fear 
that they may have been too vigorous 
in their efforts to break up the chow 
lines at the side of the roads; they 
trapped and relocated most of the 
bears in the least accessible area of the 
park. Not being accustomed to forag- 
ing for food, their numbers may 
indeed by dwindling — victims of civil- 
izations’ hand-outs. 

We walked the trails of the geyser 
basins, fascinated by their varied hues 
— black of manganese, orange and 
yellow of iron, and the iridescent green 
of algae growth. The travertine ter- 


races of Mammoth Hot Springs and 
the limestone-capped fountains so 
high that bubbling springs have not 
the strength to climb their cones and 
they now stand mute and dry. We 
spent several days at the Park but each 
night had to leave and find frozen 
campgrounds in Gardner, Montana to 
the north and West Yellowstone, Mon- 
tana to the west. They will be busy 
next month, but now, snowmobiles are 
the best means of transport and the 
shops and motels are still shuttered. 

No visit is complete without Old 
Faithful’s performance, but on this 
occasion it was a bit tardy and belchy. 
Although its’ setting near the huge, 
rustic Old Faithful Lodge is great for 
picture-taking it was more exciting to 
come unexpectedly upon Echinus in 
the Norris Geyser Basin and be treated 
to a private showing as a bubbling pool 
at our feet suddenly welled up and 
erupted into a 40-foot torrent of spray 
and steam and then retreated to an 
underground chamber leaving only a 
soggy mud-hole to mark its exit. 

In one of the other geyser basins, 
there is a Nature Trail for the Blind 
which uses touch, sound, and smell to 
indicate the activity all about, and a 
finger poked too deeply in a hot pool 
will quickly test one’s endurance. 
Every turn of the road presents some 
new and startling splash of color, 
steam or spray. Having thus been 
warmed and toasted, we left the 
eastern exit of Yellowstone and 
crossed the Shoshone National Forest 
and climbed Sylvan Pass, still thor- 
oughly encased in ice and snow al- 
though it was already May 8th, to 
enter early spring at Cody, Wyoming. 
The canyon widened to lovely valleys 
whose lodges and camps were starting 
to clear winter’s debris and prepare for 
the arrival of hikers, climbers, cyclists, 


horse people and motorized wanderers 
like ourselves. 

The area around Cody still pays 
homage to its patron saint and found- 
er, Buffalo Bill. A mounted sculpture 
by Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney 
started a flow of money to this site and 
now a magnificent museum dominates 
the town. It houses the Buffalo Bill 
memorabilia in one wing, and also dis- 
plays the artifacts of the Plains Indi- 
ans, so cruelly displaced for railroads, 
ranching and mining. The Sioux, 
Blackfeet, Crow, Shoshone, and Arap- 
aho were no match for Sherman’s and 
Sheridan’s Bluecoats, not yet wound 
down from Civil War excitement. The 
repeatedly-deceived Indians were 
driven out just as the buffalo herds 
were being decimated by the Win- 
chesters — the gun that ‘‘stole” the 
West — all of which are displayed in 
yet another wing of the museum, 
recently returned to the scene of the 
crime from Connecticut. A fourth sec- 
tion houses a magnificant display of 
the art of the west — Remington’s 
studio, works of art, and personal 
possessions next to Charles Russell’ s 
bronzes and watercolors depicting the 
courageous antics of cowboys and 
Indians as they appeared to a cowboy 
who became as handy with brush and 
clay as he had been with lariat and 
branding iron. The Catlin portraits of 
the Indians complement the huge 
painting of Custer’s Last Stand by 
Edgar S. Paxson in 1899 — The Battle 
of the Little Big Horn. 

Leaving Cody, we crossed the Big 
Horn following ridge and plateau to 
snake through Powder River Pass at 
about 10,000 feet to leave the Rockies 
behind us and enter the Great Plains. 
Eastern Wyoming has spawned 
another Gold Rush — black gold! Coal 
and oil are King and Queen here. At 
Gillette we were dusted black at the 
edge of the monstrous open pit where 
Kong-sized shovels devour the mega- 
tons of coal and spit them out just 
across the road into hungry furnaces 
converting mass to instant energy for 
transmission south and east. At New- 
castle, Tesoro Oil Company dominates 
a shabby town which also boasts a 
sawmill for the Ponderosa Pine of the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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PUBLIC SKATING SCHEDULES 
MORNINGS: 


RATES 
Discount membership card $3.00 each 
DISCOUNT CARD HOLDERS 


Tues. thru Sat. 
10 a.m. to 12 noon 


AFTERNOONS: Wed. 3:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. Child $1.00 Adult $1.25 
Sat. & Sun. 2:30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. GENERAL PUBLIC 
EVENINGS: Wed., Fri., Sat., 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. Child $1.75 Adult $2.00 


Sun. 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. Skate Rental $.75 


Public Hockey Every Tuesday and Thurs. 1-3 pm and 
every Friday 3:30 to 5:30. Price $2.00. 

also featuring 
Expert Ice Skate Sharpening ¢ Private Parties e Group and 
Private Instruction ¢ Group Rates è Figure Skating e Ice 
Hockey Rental Time è Spring Hockey School e Fully 
Stocked Pro Shop ¢ Ample Free Parking. 
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Italian & American Cuisine 11 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
— Cocktails — 
Unique Salad Bar 


Sun. & Mon. 


AS 11 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
Banquet Facilities 
Dancing Wed. — Sat. Evenings Tues. - Sat. 


2088 STREET RD., BENSALEM PLAZA 


Country Dini 


PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO | 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


CORNWELLS HGTS., PA. 639-7077 
| DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
ROUTE 611 & 313 
RESTAURANT OF 
THE MONTH 
Casa Conti Restaurant — Around the Bend 4 | a a E 
Tavern. The Conti Family, Joseph, Helen, and Casa Conti l New York Style Pizza. Two other locations: Conti’s Cross Keys Inn — Rt. 611 and Rt. 313, % ? % 
David invite you to come to the Casa Conti | Bella II, Lakeside Shopping Center, Levittown & Doylestown, Pa. 348-3539. Nationally renowned kA g A 
Restaurant, which has been the landmark in The landmark in Glenside Bella III, 413 New Rodgers Rd., Bristol — Take restaurant with a unique and extensive menu. A % av = 
Glenside since its founding in 1919. 10 PRIVATE BANQUET ROOMS out and delivery. family owned Inn since 1944. Reservations on s% = 
We feature ten private Banquet Rooms and SEATING FROM 10 TO 600 o l Hedkerds. A = 
can accommodate from 10 to 600 people. We AMPLE FREE PARKING Boswell’s in Buckingham, between New Hope ze Since 1958 $ 
pay special attention to Wedding Receptions and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order Duke’s Pub, Market Square Entrance, Oxford $ iai $ 
d private parties for every occasion. T ANAN erty quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty. Valley Mall. Lanchorne. Pa. O : d & KA 
and private p ary eee arene haa Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. Chil- ” i x a | ae OME OF = 
For Luncheon, the Main Dining Room fea- Smorgasbord Buffet : 11 a.m. - 2 a.m. Complete menu until midnight. Go “y % 
~ tures a delicious Hot and Cold Buffet Tuesday Wednesday & Friday Evenings dren’s menu. Live music and dancing. = = 
Bar 6 Restaurant thru Friday 12:00 Noon:- 12:00pm; Per Dinner, Owned and operated by the Bristol Motor Inn, U.S. Rt. 13 and the Pa. Tpk. $ $ 
ROUTE 611 exis es Saneay emai coat ae ag Conti Family since 1919. Bristol, Pa. — Where quality food and service in Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New  «% = 
PIPERSVILLE, PA. 18947 seen a ene apie = oe. = oie EASTON & JENKINTOWN RDS. peaceful quiet surroundings at reasonable prices Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. > = 
Open? days (215) 766-8971 ountiful array of salads, ANG ne rene whee TU 4-4448 has become a tradition. Open seven days a The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn  % s 
of Beef Au Jus carved especially for you by our j week. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and late supper. on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for °% w 
= Zeman "i ot PE All major credit cards accepted. Reservations a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with o $ 
The Striss Chalet TEE ENON Oye ANSA T00 he y (215) 788-8400. If you’re having an affair! Have Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their =. = 
O. Dinners are served from ze oon. CHEZ FUN! it at the Bristol Motor Inn. own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. me = 
sage wi A Our beautiful Florentine Lounge hosts enter- a 2 Dining in the G h i ially pl $ $ 
Luncheons 11:30 — 2:30 ; i : a pard Laugh uproariously at Corky l ining in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. — $% T 
featuring Luncheon Buffet tainment Friday and Satur ay AGEs RES prO the bartender’s tall tales. or Chez Odette, S. River Rd., New Hope, Pa. Wine & Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11,Sunday  %% 4 o & 
Dinner 5 a w ar ens char class of dining in a quiet casual a quiet eee ee aes 215:862-2432. Great food, drink; entertainment. from 4 ($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Mon- o OND cor $ 
Sarwe Dinner tos l a = <n satiate a Mara your favorite waitress, Whatever Reservations, credit cards welcome. day. Bar open 5-2. Reservations required. = ERFUL $ 
Fa raaja Greta 250 i - the Bend Tavern on the Lower Level serving your idea of fun, Chez Odette < = 
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Route 73 2 Miles West : Lunch and Dinner daily and Blue Grass music has it for you. Great food and 
of 202, Worcester, Pa. x om Friday evening. Saturday enjoy Folk Music and drink. Great entertainment. 


“Food & Cocktails 


O 
LS 
P 
Lk 


2, 
se 


other nights enjoy New York TV. Something for Great service. Fun times. > THE BRISTOL MOTOR INN $ 
everyone at the Casa Conti Restaurant. (Tavern Fun people. Fun place. E 


Po 0% 
eose 
CA? 


BRISTOL, PA. 


U.S. Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike 
Phone: 788-8400 


OPIT Mo ote ote ote tects o etoeto eta et at Oe 
10 050 050 oe oe oa oro oe ono ose ote Whe osooso oe ose ose oo Ma! 
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CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


LUNCHEON, 
DINNER & COCKTAILS 


Dining Room Open Daily to 1 a.m. 


for4 on Closed Sunday) (Restaurant and Banquet Facili- CHEZ ODETTE! 
Dinner Men ti Mond e 

Valid Daily seek A EL S. River Rd., New Hope, PA (215) 862-2432 
Sat. & holidays 


No Credit Cards A PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Alvino’s, 114 Oxford Valley Rd., Langhorne, Pa. 
949-1400 (Across from the Oxford Valley Mall). 
For the finest in American & Italian food in a 
cozy home atmosphere! Enjoy our daily lunch & 


$ l | oY dinner specials. Live entertainment & banquet 
Stone Manor Iun P 


facilities. 


ooo ooo 


° 


Reservations, credit cards welcome 


TROLLEY STOP 


. 
2 
. Mo %e o%e oe 0% 
Martie oe 20 050 oe «| 


The Beautiful 


Sunday 1 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Dancing & Music Monday thru Saturday 


RESTAURANT 


Rt. 73 6 mi. West of 202 Skippack, Pa. 


RESTAURANT 

A Tues., Wed., 
-aa ONE Thurs., Fri. 

arm, 11:00 to 2:30 
army E 5:00 to 8:00 

a.) Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 

ae os" Sunday Dinners 


FACILITIES FOR: 
BANQUETS 
PARTIES 
BUSINESS FUNCTIONS 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 


Ele ‘gant Dining in Alvino’s Restaurant, 2088 Street Rd., Bensalem 


an old country Plaza in Cornwells Heights, Pa. 639-7077. 

setting. Featuring Italian-American cuisine & unique 

Rts. 202 & 413 794-7883 salad bar. Cocktails. Sun. & Mon. 11-9 p.m. 

Buckingham, Pa. Closed Monday Tues.-Sat. 11-2 a.m. Dancing Wed. thru Sat. 
evenings. Banquet facilities available. 


Complete Menu from Noon ’til 2 a.m. 
7 Days a Week 
PIANO BAR 

JOE ZAMESKA 


NT; - U.S. ROUTE 1 
l MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 
215-295-5001 


Closed Monday 
Route 263, Buckingham 794-7959 


Bella Inn, Levittown Shopping Center. Pizzeria 


584-4849 
& cocktail lounge, dancing Fri. & Sat. nights. 
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Lake House 


fy 


HARROW INNE 2222 Zella Jun2e222 


Come and enjoy our new luxurious FRANKLIN ROOM } Jnn Levittown Shopping Center 
Complete with Franklin stove, cathedral ceiling and Early 4 Levittown. Pa. Qe 
American charm OLD BETHLEHEM ROAD, WEISEL yn oe am! 2 , Aying 
: : gtoP to $ Daily 9 a.m. - 2 a.m. a a Ge 
ON LAKE NOCKAMIXON pelle Sun. 1 RR az bo 
LUNCHES DINNERS Gracious Dining in a Nautical Atmosphere say un. p . s - hry 
HOTEL & RESTAURANT Lunches Daily Wed., Thurs., Fri., & Sat GALLEY OPEN DAILY NEW YORK STYLE PIZZA 
Serving fine French Cuisine Tuesday thru Saturday 5 to 10 p.m. 11:30 a.m. ’til closing Bella Pizza I Bella Pizza II Bella Pizza II 
Sunday Dinners 1 p.m. to 8 p.m Weekday Specials for Lunch and Dinner Levittown Shopping Center Falls - Tullytown Rd. 413 New Rodgers Rd. 
Lunch Daily 11:30 — 2:30 oie ener SUNDAY 4 — 8 p.m. Levittown Lakeside Shopping Center m Bristol 
i :00 — 10: Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. Levittown aily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. 
ae SENIOR CITIZENS COCKTAILS & CASUAL DINING DINNER SPECIALS SEUSS ene roe hen bapa pail» Seem: RA TER ee ty 
SPECIAL LUNCHES Intersections of Routes 412 & 611 EVERY WEDNESDAY eservations suggeste Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. Sat. 4 p.m. - 1 a.m. Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 


257-9954 


Main & Broad Streets Your Host — Ron DuBree 


DAILY 12 miles north of Doylestown & THURSDAY 785-6584 


PHONE — 847-2464 


945-4977 Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 


Take-out & Delivery 


945-4277 


Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-4266 


| TRY THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


cCALVINO'S 


114 Oxford Valley Road 
Langhorne, Pa. 
Phone 949-1400 


(Across from the 
New Oxford Valley Mall) 


HOURS: 

Mon. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 1 a.m. 
Fri. & Sat. 11 a.m. — 2 a.m E 
Sun. 2 p.m. — 10 p.m. 


| For the finest in American and 
Italian Food in a Cozy Home 
Atmosphere! 


Enjoy Our Daily Lunch and 
Dinner Specials! 


Live Entertainment for Listen- 
| ing and Dancing Pleasure. 

| Try Our Newly Expanded 

| Banquet Facilities. 


GOOD FOOD & DRINKS 


Harrow Inne, Intersection of Routes 412 & 611, 
12 miles north of Doylestown. We’d like to feel 
that here, at the Harrow, we have captured the 
spirit of 18th Century America — a social meet- 
ing place — very simple in context — the 
epitome of Colonial Taverns. 


Lake House Inn, on Lake Nockamixon, 1100 Old 
Bethlehem Rd., Weisel. Five miles East of 
Quakertown off 313. Offering a complete 
gourmet menu, Seafood the specialty. Entrees 
from $5.25-$12.95. Travel the continents with 
our weekday specials, a complete dinner for 
$6.95. Serving Luncheons & Dinners. Open 11 
a.m. - midnight. Closed Monday, Sunday 4 - 8. 
Reservations appreciated, 257-9954. Ron and 
Arlene DuBree, your hosts. 


Lavender Hall, Route 532 above Newtown. 
968-3888. Historic 240-year old mansion is the 
perfect atmosphere for elegant dining. Wide 
variety of carefully prepared meats and seafood 
under direction of new owner-management. 
Cocktail lounge. Banquets. Closed Mondays. 


Lee Conti’s Gaslight Beef & Ale, 85 Makefield 
Rd., Morrisville, Pa. 295-6535. Famous for beef, 
clams, and Italian-American cuisine. Old World 
atmosphere. Open 7 days, 10 a.m. - 2 a.m. Cock- 
tails, sandwiches, dinners. Live entertainment. 


Leopard Restaurant & Lounge, 3499 Street 
Road, Cornwells Heights, Pa. 638-1500. Listed 
as one of the Ten Best Restaurants in Phila- 
delphia, this restaurant lives up to its reputation. 
Late nite dining Friday & Saturday to 1 a.m. Live 
entertainment nitely 9 p.m. - 2 a.m. 


Liberty Bell Bakery, Delicatessen and Restau- 
rant, 1313 West Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
536-3499. Facilities for private parties, ban- 
quets, business meetings and weddings. Mon. - 
Fri. 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. — Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Closed Sun. 


Meyers Family Restaurant, 501 N.W. End Blvd. 
(Rt. 309), Quakertown, Pa. 536-4422. Open 
seven days a week. Sun. to Thurs. 8 a.m. to 10 
p.m. Fri. & Sat. 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


Pete’s Place, Route 611, Pipersville, Pa. 18947. 
215-766-8971. Open 7 days, kitchen open until 
1:00 a.m. Large parties and banquet facilities. 


Plumsteadville Inn since 1751, Rt. 611, Plum- 
steadville. Serving American Heritage fare: 
Extensive menu offers personally prepared, 
choice dishes of seafood, fowls and beef for 


lunch and dinner. Piano bar. Reservations 
requested. 766-7500. 


Red Lion Inn, established in 1730. 516 Bristol 
Pike (Rt. 13) Andalusia, Pa. 788-3153. Open 
daily for lunch, dinner and cocktails 11 a.m. to 2 
a.m. Featuring American and Continental cui- 
sine served in an Early American candlelit 
atmosphere. 


Stone Manor Inn, Rts. 202 & 413, Buckingham. 
794-7883. Candlelight, soft music and quiet ele- 
gance pervades from the decor to fine contin- 
ental cuisine. Jack Ellis, the new innkeeper. 
Tony Inverso at the piano Fri. & Sat. Closed 
Monday. 


Thunder Valley Inn, 3334 Bristol Rd., Cornwells 
Heights, Pa. Fine dining in unique American 
Indian decor. Open-hearth preparation. Prime 
ribs, steaks, lobster our specialties. Music 
Wed.-Sat. Weekday lunch. Open weekends 4 
p.m. - 2 a.m. 


Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. New Hope’s Interna- 
tional Award winning restaurant offers classic 
continental cuisine with many items prepared to 
order at tableside. Varied menus, a superb 
selection of wines and unique service combine 
with intimacy and charm to provide the very 


| 
CROOME 


The Leopard is on the rampage....... 


He's knocking down his walls, 
tearing apart his restaurant and 
lounge and is inviting you to 
watch it all 

happen. Join the ws 
Leopard any night [ps 
of the week and {7 

be amazed by his & 
exploits. You'll see 
him rebuild his 


North East 
Continent. 


At The Holiday inn 
3499 Street Rd. (E. of Rte. 1) 
Cornwells Heights 


ga 


jungle into the ne) 
finest Restaurant ae 
and Lounge on the gy ‘a\¥ aa 


Ay 


l 
| 


| 
G 


| 
| 
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946-7966 


with late dining until 1 a.m. A fantastic selec- 
tion of appetizers and entrees, in a romantic 
setting. Live entertainment and dancing nitely. 


Galloway & Bristol Rd. 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


(behind Neshaminy Mall) 
For Reservations: 
(215) 752-5500 


Casa Conti Restaurant — Around the Bend 
Tavern — Easton and Jenkintown Rds., Glen- 
side, Pa. TU4-4448. The Conti Family serves 
their guests with a hospitality that has become 
their trademark. There are ten private banquet 
rooms, the Florentine Lounge, Around the Bend 
Tavern (Lower Level Mon.-Sat.) and the Main 
Dining Room to accommodate any affair. Wed- 
ding Receptions are their specialty. Luncheon 
and Dinners served daily as well as an Inter- 
national Smorgasbord Wednesday and Friday 
evenings. The Casa Conti, the answer to any 
dining question. Tuesday-Sunday (AE). 


Osceola 


Siouxcilian Room eœ» Pizzeria « 752-5084 
TAKE OUT 


Peter. Maas 


ANDIRON 
INN 
World Famous INK SPOTS 


APPEARING IN PERSON 
Feb. 28 — March 6 
Reservations Required 


Peter Maas’ Andiron Inn, Rt. 202, Centre 
Square, Pa. Feel history come alive when you 
dine in one of the oldest log cabins in Mont- 
gomery County with four fireplaces burning & 
handcrafted bar. Serving such continental cuis- 
ine as Veal Oscar, Baked Oyster topped w/crab- 
meat, Crabmeat Imperial, Broiled Seafood Com- 
bination, Tournedos Rossini, Stuffed Mush- 
rooms w/crabmeat, Snapper Soup, plus daily 
specialties. Early bird menu served Tues., 
Wed., & Thurs. 5-8 p.m. at reduced prices. 
Closed Sun. & Mon. 


Luncheons 11:30-3:30 
Dinners 5:00-11:00 
Route 202 
Centre Square, Pa. 
Halfway between Rt. 73 & 422 
For Reservations call 279-8252 


HISTORIC 


The Swiss Chalet, Rt. 73, 2 miles west of Rt. 202, 
Worcester, Pa. 584-6963 or 584-6290. Featuring 
cuisine of four international countries. Cocktails 
served. Open 7 days a week. All major credit 
cards accepted. Accommodations for groups of 
10 to 250. Appointments suggested for wedding 
and banquet arrangements. Larry Heacock; 
Innkeeper. 


Bill DeAngelo. Prop. 


Now under new 
Owner /Management 


elegant dining 


Closed for Lunch for Winter Season 
Tremont Hotel, Main & Broad Sts., Lansdale 


FAMILY RESTAURANT 


Sun. — Thurs. 8a.m.—10p.m. 
Fri. — Sat. 8 a.m. — 11 p.m. 
536-4422 


RT. 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


Dinner from 5:00 — 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 1:00 — 7:30 p.m. 
Closed Mondays 


Banquet Facilities 
Route 532 above 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY 
Pennsylvania 18940 


LIVE MUSIC & DANCING 
Open Everyday 11 AM-2 AM 
Complete Menu til Midnight 


Oxford Valley Mall 
J Market Square Entrance, 
| Rt. 1, Langhorne, Pa. 


best. Open 7 days for lunch, dinner and Sunday 
brunch. Reservations, Please. 


(1-855-4266). Serving fine French cuisine featur- 
ing grilled sweetbreads, frog legs provencale, 
scallops saute, all prepared by owner-chef 
Marcel. Entertainment in L’Aquarius Lounge 
Wed., Fri., & Sat. eves. Reservations necessary 
Fri. & Sat. 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an old 
country inn which has provided food, drink and 
lodging since 1727 . . . New Hope’s oldest build- 
ing. Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reservations 
requested. 


Villa Sorrento, U. S. Route 1, Morrisville, 
295-5001 for top entertainment and cosmopoli- 
tan cuisine. Open daily from 11 a.m. to 2 a.m., 


(215) 968-3888 
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Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails 


Red Lion Inn 


Excellence in Dining 
“There’s no doubt this 


IE 
X is the best restaurant 


2 in Bucks County.” 
(Leonard Lear, 
Dining Critic) 
516 BRISTOL PIKE 
ANDALUSIA, PA. 
Since 1730 (215) 788-3153 


Open daily 11 a.m. — 2 a.m. 


SIX PROMINENT LAWYERS 
(Continued from page 33) 


relief and proclaiming their dangerous 
positions to peer and co-workers, pro- 
ceeded to their desks, phones, and 
the day’s activities. 

Hours later, a call came from the 
Bomb Squad. They had disarmed the 
package and finally identified it. 
Faces were turning red and necks 
were craning to make sure that no one 
outside the ‘‘group’’ was listening. 

The contents of this evil-looking, 
frightening bag were an innocent 
bottle of Manischewitz wine with a 
lovely thank-you note attached. Also 
enclosed was a copy of a newspaper 
article. 

Both the giver of the gift and the 
writer of the article were one and the 
same person. ME! 

I know I’m a member of the 
‘‘Chosen People,” but this is ridic- 
ulous! This is the thanks you get for 
trying to be thoughtful to someone 
you appreciate. A simple bottle of 
wine almost turned into a COUNTY 
CATASTROPHE! 

Hopefully, I’m still his Valen- 
HNC os. axa w 


thanks for giving 
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Trolley Stop Restaurant, Rt. 73, Skippack, Pa. 
584-4849. Once a trolley barn in the early 1900’s, 
this restaurant offers a Victorian atmosphere in 
which to enjoy luncheon, dinner, cocktails & late 
night snacks. (Full menu till 2 a.m.) Featuring a 
piano bar with daily blackboard specials. Open 7 
days a week. 


La 


PANORAMA accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 
which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


TRY WRITING! 
(Continued from page 32) 


versity. My father was a chemical 
engineer, and my mother a teacher. I 
think my father would have liked me to 
become an engineer. I think they were 
a little disappointed at first in my 
choosing to write.” 

In addition Larry has always encour- 
aged her to write and that has made a 
difference. 

The Halls decided not to have 
children until after Gimone was pub- 
lished. 

GIMONE: ‘‘We waited a long time 
to have children. I had two books pub- 
lished before I had Shannon and wrote 
the third with her on my lap. People 
thought we were very brave cashing in 
everything, traveling around in a 
trailer, but we never felt that way. The 
bravest thing we ever did was to de- 
cide to have children. That was really 
brave.”’ 

Once the decision was made Larry 
got a full-time job as a reporter for The 
Daily Intelligencer. While a reporter, 
he continued writing, getting up at 
4:30 every morning for a period of a 
year to complete a mystery novel. 

Presently under contract to write a 
series of adventure novels, Larry is at 
home ‘‘living as a writer lives.’’ He 
and Gimone share in the rearing of 
their children, Shannon, 5 and Colin, 
3. Both share the housework in their 
modest, brightly-painted home. Larry 
writes in the morning at their office 
while Gimone cares for the children. 
They switch roles in the afternoon. 


MOVING? 
Be sure to give us 
6 weeks’ notice 
and send your 
old mailing label 
with your new 
address attached! 


‘‘Has anyone seemed disturbed by 
your sharing the traditional female 
role?” 

LARRY: ‘‘No, but once, while doing 
dishes, I caught a funny look from the 
meter reader.” 

“How do the children feel about 
your being home?”’ 

LARRY: “It wasn’t so much that I 
was home — I guess they saw it as an 
extended weekend — as it was that 
Gimone was gone. I was asked a lot, 
‘Why is Mommy always at the 
office?’ ” 

Larry describes the competition in 
writing as being ‘‘overwhelming.”’ 
‘‘Everyone wants to write a book. 
You’re not only competing with the old 
pros but with all the new people strug- 
gling to make it. When I was trying to 
win the adventure series assignment, I 
imagined I was competing with two- 
thirds of the population.’’ He laughs, 
“I was informed I won out over the 
other two writers.” Having only two 
other contenders does not mean the 
competition was not stiff; it was, and 
Larry feels very fortunate to have won 
it. 

The Halls explain that being a novel- 
ist is like being a rock singer. ‘‘You’re 
never safe. One minute you’re up, the 
next you're down.” The fact that one’s 
career may be up while the other’s is 
down sometimes softens their disap- 
pointments. In that respect, it’s easier 
being married to another writer than to 
someone with a conventional job. 

‘‘Do you ever get jealous of each 
other’s successes?” 

‘‘Not really, because we’re like a 


small company, sharing the profits and 
disappointments.’’ But because they 
brainstorm together on each others’ 
novels, working out plots and char- 
acters, they do admit to sometimes 
being jealous of the time each gives to 
the other’s novel. 

Working out plots and characters 
takes a good seven or more weeks of 
intense constant thinking. ‘‘The 
chronic day in and day out plotting of 
the novel can really get you down.”’ 
Humor helps them to ‘‘get out’’ of 
their novels temporarily. Larry ex- 
plains, ‘‘Beyond humor is the absurd 
and we often carry our plots to the 
absurd just to break out of it.’’ In addi- 
tion to brainstorming together, Larry 
goes over the historical accuracy of 
Gimone’s novels. Being a history buff, 
he enjoys ‘‘the melding of fact and fic- 
tion.” Gimone helps edit his work. 
‘*Gimone is a natural editor and 1 ama 
natural overwriter.”’ 

“‘How do you get back up again 
when you’re both down at the same 
time. Don’t you ever feel like giving 
up?” 

LARRY: ‘‘You live off the fat; you 
don’t consciously get up, you just 
press on until something good hap- 
pens. Each novel is a new challenge, 
so the fact that your last one wasn’t 
picked up by a publisher doesn’t 
count.” 

Larry and Gimone describe the writ- 
ing and publishing scene: Unlike an 
ordinary job, you produce the work, 
maybe putting in as much as two or 
three years without pay. If no pub- 
lisher picks it up, you’re out the time, 
effort and money. If you’ve received 
an advance and your publisher decides 
not to publish your work, he can ask 
you for the money back. The sad part 
is the novel may be fine; your editor 
might even like it, but still rejects it. 
The publishing world has its quirks. 
Like any other business, there is the 
in-fighting; company mergers; editors 
in fear of losing their jobs, afraid to 
take a chance on your book. 

That brings us back to our original 
question, ‘‘In view of all these things, 
why do you keep on writing?”’ 

‘It’s the suspense that something 
very wonderful can happen when 
you’re a writer,” muses Gimone. E 


MERCER 
MUSEUM SHOP 


NEEDLEWORK KITS ORIGINALLY DESIGNED 


FROM MUSEUM ARTIFACTS 
e Quilt Patterns 

e Butter Mold Pattern 

e Hotel Signs 

e Embroidery — Black Sheep 


THE BUCKS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
PINE STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 PHONE: 345-0210 


creative 


CREATIVE has over 40,000 yds. of slipcover material! 

CREATIVE has over 20,000 yds. of upholstery material! 

CREATIVE has over 100,000 yds. of drapery material! 

CREATIVE has over 250 rolls of carpeting and over 300 carpet remnants! 


Ample Parking 
from Green Street 
nday Only 
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Of course, everything at CREATIVE is guaranteed! 


creative 


HOURS: Sun. 12—5, Mon., Wed., Fri. to 9, Tues., Thurs., Sat. to 5:30 
2925 ROUTE 413, BRISTOL, PA. (% mile from 1-95) 
PHONE: PA 788-3352 NJ 386-5242 


UPHOLSTERING e DRAPERIES e SLIPCOVERS 
WINDOW SHADES e BEDSPREADS e CARPETS e VINYL FLOORS 


BankAmericard, Master Charge or Credit Arranged 


CABINETMAKER 


Specializing in Early American Reproductions 


Do you know that custom-built furniture is available at prices 
only modestly above the best standardized factory-built furniture? 
We make no compromises in design for construction convenience, 
no substitutions for the finest materials, no shortcuts that would 
detract from beauty or durability. 

We can also provide custom interior woodwork of all kinds, 
your design or ours. Inquiries are invited. 


Daniel Del Mar 794-8113 


Buckingham, Pa. 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


March 1-28 — A GROUP SHOW entitled “THE KITCHEN” to 
be held at the Spirit of the Earth, Ney Alley, New Hope. 
Show will be a composite of all crafts including furniture, 
fiber work, hand-blown and stained glass and ceramics. 
Open daily 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Phone 215:862-9104. 


March 2 — PENNSYLVANIA STATE LOTTERY DRAWING, 
Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. Wanamaker Court. 


March 3 — HELEN BONO — BERNAT REPRESENTATIVE, 
demonstration and helpful hints on knitting and crocheting. 
Rose Garden Restaurant, John Wanamaker’s King of 
Prussia Plaza. 9:30 a.m. Tickets free at Gift Wrap Desk, 
3rd level. 


March 3, 4, 5, 6 — BUCKS COUNTY HANDWEAVERS 
demonstration and teaching at the Spinning & Weaving 
House, Washington Crossing State Park, Rt. 32 and 532. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


March 4, 5 — 1977 OXFORD VALLEY MALL FREEDOM 
VALLEY GIRL SCOUT JAMBOREE. Theme ‘‘World 
Friends Through Scouting.” Langhorne, Pa. 7 p.m. Fri., 
all day Sat. 


March 6 — BUCKS COUNTY JEWISH CONGREGATION 
presents its annual Purim Carnival. Grand costume parade 
of favorite Purim characters. Children encouraged to come 
in costume. Games of skill, prizes, refreshments. George 
School, Rt. 413, Newtown, Pa. 1:00 p.m. Information 
215:322-0297. 


March 9-13 — GEM & MINERAL SHOW, Oxford Valley Mall, 
Langhorne, Pa. 


March 10 — SAL RUGGIERO, BUYER FOR JOHN WANA- 
MAKER, discusses Spring Fashions, Rose Garden Restau- 
rant, John Wanamaker’s, King of Prussia Plaza. 9:30 a.m. 
Tickets free at Gift Wrap Desk, 3rd level. 


March 12 — PLAYWICKI DISTRICT BUCKS COUNTY BOY 
SCOUTS BIRTHDAY CHAMPIONSHIP — Oxford Valley 
Mall, Langhorne, Pa. Gimbel’s Court. All day. 


March 13-20 — 1977 PHILADELPHIA FLOWER & GARDEN 
SHOW, Philadelphia Civic Center, 34th Street & Civic 
Center Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. Hours: Sundays 
March 13 & 20, 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Monday, March 14 
through Saturday, March 19, 10:00 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
Admission, adults, $3.50, children under 12, $1.50. 


March 16 — FASHION SHOW — BUTTERICK PATTERNS. 
Rose Garden Restaurant, John Wanamaker’s King of 
Prussia Plaza. 9:30 a.m. Tickets free at Gift Wrap Desk, 
3rd level. 


March 19 — PENNSBURY DISTRICT BUCKS COUNTY 
COUNCIL BOY SCOUTS’ EXHIBIT, Oxford Valley Mall, 
Langhorne, Pa. 20 exhibits & displays, mallwide. 


March 19, 20 — PHILADELPHIA REGION SPORTS CAR CLUB 
OF AMERICA, Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. Gimbel 
& Wanamaker Courts. 


March 24 — JON McCLURE — PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
COOKING, Rose Garden Restaurant, John Wanamaker’s, 
King of Prussia Plaza. 9:30 a.m. Tickets free at Gift Wrap 
Desk, 3rd level. 


March 26 — INTERNATIONAL HOUSE OF PHILADELPHIA 
presents Festival ’77, an evening of international food and 
entertainment for guests from around the world. 9:30 p.m. 
3701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Cocktails & dinner 
7:00 p.m. for sponsors ($100 per person) and patrons 
($35 per person). General admission tickets are $5 stu- 
dents, $10 non-students. Dancing and entertainment. For 
information, contact Laurada Byers, EV7-5125, ext. 224. 
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March 26 — OYSTER OR HAM SUPPER for the benefit of 
William Penn Fire Company at the firehouse, Trenton 
Road and Main Street, Hulmeville, Pa. Served 4-8 p.m. 
Donation: adults, $4.50, children (5 to 12) $2.00, under 5 
free. Take-out dinners, $4.50. Information 215:757-6459. 


March 26 — WALKING TOUR OF BRISTOL leaves the Wharf 
area at 10:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. Sponsored by the Bristol 
Historical Museum Society. Tickets $2.00. Call 215: 
788-8656, 215:788-4635 or 215:788-2880. 


March 27 — EASTER FANTASY AT OXFORD VALLEY MALL, 
Langhorne, Pa. Easter Bunny, Gimkel’s Court; Train, 
Wanamaker Court. 


ARTS 


March 1-20 — THE CRAFT CONNECTION, LTD., 122 Old 
York.Road, Jenkintown, Pa. will be featuring the works of 
Judith Newman, handthrown stoneware & pottery and 
Donna Wohr, soft sculpture. Hours Mon.-Sat. 10:30 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. Information 215:885-7111. 


March 2-25 — DAVID NEGRON, CALIFORNIA ARTIST. Oil 
paintings by this well-known film designer depict sun-filled 
landscapes and nostalgic scenes recalling the leisurely 
pasttimes of the turn of the century. Newman Galleries, 
1625 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 6-26 — WATERCOLORIST, GEORGE GANSWORTH, 
member of American Water Color Society, featured at the 
Crossing Gallery, Rte. 532, Washington Crossing, Pa. 
“‘Although he is a realist, Gansworth uses forms as dra- 
matically as any non-objectivist.’’—Dorothy Grafly, Art in 
Focus, former Art Critic for the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 


March 13 — “2nd SUNDAY” OPEN HOUSE at MIRYAM’S 
FARM. Robert Cowles, on the recorder, art exhibit and 
quilting beginning at 2 p.m. Refreshments. Stump and 
Tochickon Roads, Pipersville, Pa. For more details call 
215:766-8956. 


March 13-17 — UPPER MERION CULTURAL CENTER 
JURIED ART SHOW, Montgomery County Community 
College, 340 DeKalb Pike, Blue Bell, Pa. 19422. Informa- 
tion 215:643-6000, Ext. 403. 


March 22-26 — ANNUAL NEW HOPE ARTS FESTIVAL, 
Solebury School, Phillips Mill Road. Free admission. For 
information call 215:862-5261. 


March 30, 31 — ISRAELI ARTISTS ’77. Group show of sculp- 
ture, paintings, and graphics will include works by 12 
prominent Israeli artists, Newman Galleries, 1625 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Information 215:LO3-1779. 


CONCERTS 


March 4, 5 — BUCKS COUNTY CHORUS FESTIVAL, Penn- 
ridge Senior High School, Perkasie, Pa. 


March 13 — CHELTENHAM TRIO, comprising May Harrow, 
piano, Florence Rosensweig, violin, and David Guggen- 
heim, violoncello, presenting a program of trios by Bruch, 
Goldmark and Mendelssohn, Hebraic Arts Chamber of 


Congregation Adath Jeshurun, York and Ashbourne 
Roads, Elkins Park, Pa. 2:30 p.m. Free Admission. 


March 13 — JUDITH DORIAN, SOPRANO. Concert at 5 p.m. 
Brandywine River Museum, Brandywine Conservancy, 
Chadds Ford, Pa. Information 215:388-7601. 


March 13 — MUSICAL EVENT — Concert by William Tennent 
Intermediate and Senior High School Music Department. 
2 p.m. Free. Memorial Building, Washington Crossing 
State Park, Routes 32 & 532. 


March 15 — BROOKLYN BRIDGE CONCERT, Oxford Valley 
Mall, Langhorne, Pa. Wanamaker Court, 9:15 p.m. Free. 


March 18, 19 — DELAWARE VALLEY BOYS’ CHOIR presents 
musical ‘‘Don’t Drink the Water in Mexico,” at Parish 
Hall, Newtown Methodist Church, at 8 p.m. Admission. 
Information 215:968-2462. 


March 20 — GREATER TRENTON SYMPHONY, Christine 
Walevska, cellist, 8:00 p.m. War Memorial Auditorium, 
Lafayette & Willow Streets, Trenton, N.J. Ticket informa- 
tion 609:394-1338. 


March 23 — CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES sponsored by IGA, 
dePasquale String Quartet. Swope Hall Auditorium, West 
Chester State College, West Chester, Pa. Tickets $3.00, 
8:15 p.m. 


March 23-27 — BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL, West Chester State 
College, West Chester, Pa. Information 215:436-2336. 


March 26 — TEMPLE University orchestra, Jonathan 
Sternberg, Conductor. 8:30 p.m. Holicong Junior High 
School, Buckingham, Pa. Ticket information 215:862-2248. 
7-9 p.m. 


March 27 — LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC, Zubin Mehta, 
conducting. All-Star Forum, 1530 Locust Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 3 p.m. For ticket information call 215:PE5-5266. 


March 27 — THE PHILADELPHIA TRIO, concert at 5 p.m. 
Brandywine River Museum, Brandywine Conservancy, 
Chadds Ford, Pa. Information 215:388-7601. 


March 31 — VAN CLIBURN, PIANIST, Phillips Memorial 
Auditorium, West Chester State College, West Chester, 
Pa. 8:15 p.m. Tickets $7.00. 


LECTURES 


March 1-13 — “LEO AND HIS FRIENDS” — Spring constella- 
tion show at the Fels Planetarium, The Franklin Institute, 
20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. Mon. thru Fri. 
2 p.m. Sat. 11 a.m. and 1, 2 & 3 p.m. Sun. 2, 3 & 4 p.m. 


March 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 — TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION 
PROGRAM. Free introductory lectures, 1 and 8 p.m. every 
Wednesday. 62 West State Street, Doylestown, Pa. For 
information call 215:348-4718 or in Langhorne area call 
215:752-3193. 


March 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27 — ‘CELESTIAL NATURE 
WALK” — The Fels Planetarium, The Franklin Institute, 
20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. Sat. 4 p.m. Sun. 
1 p.m. 


March 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27 — ‘“‘THE TENTH PLANET” 
— New Jersey State Museum Planetarium, 205 W. State 
Street, Trenton. N.J. 2 & 4 p.m. “NEW JERSEY’S 
SPRING SKY” shown at 3 p.m. Free tickets in lobby, first 
come, first served. Children under 7 will not be admitted. 


March 16-31 — ‘“‘SPLENDOR IN THE SKIES” — Fels Plane- 
tarium, The Franklin Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Mon. thru Fri. 2 p.m. Sat. 11 a.m. and 1, 2 & 
3 p.m. Sun. 2, 3 & 4 p.m. 


FILMS 


March 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20, 26, 27 — FILM FAVORITES — 
Franklin Institute, 20th & The Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 
In the Lecture Hall, shown at 11:15 a.m. and 2:15 p.m. 
Free admission. 


March 5, 12, 19, 26 — CHURCHVILLE NATURE CENTER, 
Bucks County Department of Parks & Recreation presents 
Churchville Spring Film Series at 501 Churchville Lane in 
Northampton Township. Admission $.50 per person. Well- 
known feature length nature and adventure films for chil- 
dren ana adults. For further information write or call, Jill 
Unger, Box 358, R.D.#1, Langhorne, Pa. 19047, tel. 215: 
757-0571 or Julian Boryszewski, Churchville Lane, Church- 
ville, Pa. 18966, tel. 215:357-4005. 


March 6 — “THE GREAT DICTATOR” — A 1940 Charlie 
Chaplin political satire of Nazi Germany. Auditorium, New 
Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 3 p.m. Free admission. 


March 11 — FILM FESTIVAL AT BUCKINGHAM FRIENDS 
SCHOOL, Route 202 and 263, 8 p.m. ‘‘Lord of the Flies.” 
Tickets $1.75. 


March 19 — BUCKS COUNTY AUDUBON SOCIETY, WILD- 
LIFE FILM — ‘‘Papua New Guinea: Twilight of Eden,” 
Council Rock Intermediate School, Swamp Rd. & Rt. 332, 
Newtown, Pa. 8 p.m. Tickets at the door. Information 
215:598-7537. 


March 20 — “MONSIEUR VERDOUX’’ — Charlie Chaplin’s 
1947 indictment of man’s inhumanity to man. 3 p.m. New 
Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, N.J. 
Free admission. 


March 27 — “LIMELIGHT” — Career of an aging actor is the 
subject for Chaplin’s final American film. New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, N.J. 3 p.m. Free 
admission. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


March 5 — BLACK-ORIENTED THEATRE PRODUCTIONS — 
“Yes, Miss Kent.” A program especially for young people. 
New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, 
N.J. 1:30 p.m. Free admission. 


March 6 — YOUNG FILMMAKERS — Series of delightful 
short films produced by young people. New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, N.J. 1 p.m. Free 
admission. 


March 12 — MELODY TIME — Seven animated cartoon 
ballads about American folk heroes. New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, N.J. 1 & 3 p.m. 
Free admission. 


March 13 — “ALICE IN WONDERLAND” — A musical 
children’s theatre production by the Prince Street Players. 
Sponsored by the Friends of the Museum. Auditorium, 
New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 
3 p.m. Admission $1.00. 


March 20 — ‘‘THE SHAGGY DOG” — Disney comedy about a 
professor who changes into a sheepdog. New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State Street, Trenton, N.J. 1 p.m. Free 
admission. 


March 27 — “A FABLE” — Enchanting story featuring famed 
mime Marcel Marceau. New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. 
State Street, Trenton, N.J. 1 p.m. Free admission. 


THEATRE 


March 3-20 — McCARTER THEATRE COMPANY presents 
“Angel City,” world premiere of Sam Shepard’s new play 
with music at the theatre in Princeton, N.J. Information 
609:921-8700. 


Red Carpet Service...because you are special to us. | 


FIRST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS | 
andLoan Association of Bucks County | 


MAIN OFFICE | 
118 Mill Street, Bristol, Pa. 19007 — 788-3344 

LANGHORNE OFFICES 

126 S. Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 757-5138 

135 Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 752-0217 
LEVITTOWN OFFICES 

737 Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 19059 — 946-7400 

16 Highland Parkway, Levittown, Pa. 19056 — 949-3900 


FAN 


Bets PA NORAMB * 


NOW THAT YOU’VE ENJOYED AN ISSUE OF 
BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA. ... 
WON’T YOU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER? 


PANORAMA makes a great gift idea, too — a way of giving pleasure all year long, at an 
economical price. (And we send an attractive gift announcement card in your name!) 


Just complete the subscription blank below and mail it to us with your check. We’ll send 
the quality magazine of Bucks County and the Delaware Valley to you or anyone you 
designate. 


Subscription 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
57 W. Court St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(215) 348-9505 


FOREIGN 
(Introductory offer not applicable) 
Canada: Add $1.00 
Pan-American Countries: Add $1.50 
All Others: Add $2.00 


DOMESTIC 
O 6mos. Introductory offer at $3.75 
O 12 mos. at $7.50 
O 24 mos. at $14.00 
O 36 mos. at $21.00 


O New Subscription 
O Renewal 
Gift Subscription 


Address nlii 


City 
Send as Gift to: 
Nam e maaalal 


Addr ess muaas 


City State Zip 
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FOSS-HUGHES STORMS DOYLESTOWN 
WITH DATSUN 


B210 HATCHBACK 
Economy with Performance 


Up to 50 miles per gallon on highway driving with the 
optional mileage package. 


FOSS -HUGHES DATSUN., INC. 


Rts. 313 & 611 


345-6900 Doylestown, Pa. 343-6530 


qton 
Fashion Corner 


Warrington Shopping Center 
Warrington, Pa. DI 3-2030 


Sportswear e Ladies & Junior Dresses — Contemporary 


Daily 9:30 — 5:30 — Thurs. ’til 9:00 


BANKAMERICARD 


LOOK FOR OUR SIGN... 


BATHROOMS 
& KITCHENS 


CABINETS - FIXTURES : ACCESSORIES 


WILLOW GROVE 


PLUMBING & HEATING 
SUPPLY CO. 


Quality at moderate pricing since 1931. 
ROUTE 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. (% mi. N. of Trainer’s) 
257-2732 536-7020 
Open Daily 8 — 5, eves. except Mon. 6 — 9; Sat. 9 — 3 


BANKAMERICARD 
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March 3-27 — “HAMLET” presented by DRAMA GUILD, 
Walnut Street Theatre, 9th & Walnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19107. Ticket information 215:574-3550. 


March 18, 19, 24, 25, & 26 — NESHAMINY VALLEY MUSIC 
THEATRE presents musical comedy ‘‘Hello, Dolly” at the 
Neshaminy-Langhorne High School. Admission. Informa- 
tion: contact Mrs. Robert Sandom, 27 Heather Road, 
Feasterville, Pa. 19047. 


March 19 — MARGALIT DANCE COMPANY, Montgomery 
County Community College, Blue Bell, Pa. General admis- 
sion, $4.00. Information 215:643-6000, Ext. 403. 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


THE FOLLOWING SITES ARE OPEN MARCH 1 thru 31 
UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED: 


THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 300 Latchs Lane, Merion. 
Superb collection of old masters and modern art open to 
the public on weekends. Fri. & Sat., 100 with reservations, 
100 without, 9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m.; Sun., 50 with reserva- 
tions, 50 without; 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $1.00. Phone 
215:MO7-0290. Children under 12 not admitted. Closed 
legal holidays. 


BUCKS COUNTRY VINEYARDS AND WINERY, Rte. 202 
between New Hope & Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except 
Sunday, 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours. Call 215: 
794-7449 for information. 


BURGESS-FOULKE HOUSE, 26 N. Main Street, Quakertown, 
Pa. Built in 1812, home of the first Quakertown burgess. 
Headquarters and museum, Quakertown Historical Society. 
Open by appointment. Closed Sundays. Information 215: 
536-3499. 


BUTEN MUSEUM OF WEDGWOOD, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion, Pa. Large collection of the ten basic varieties of 
Wedgwood. Open Tues., Wed., & Thurs., 2-5 p.m. Sat., 
10 a.m. - 1 p.m. Gallery talks and tours. Admission, $1.00. 
Phone 215:664-9069. 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 1313 W. Broad St., Quakertown, 
Pa. Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 


COURT HOUSE, Doylestown, Pa. The seven-story administra- 
tion building houses most of the county agencies. The 
attached circular building contains court rooms, judges’ 
chambers, conference rooms, jury rooms, and a room for 
public meetings. Guided tours scheduled at the Public 
Information Office, 5th floor. 215:348-2911, ext. 363. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by appointment. Call 
215:968-4004 for information. 


DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Information 215:493-6776. 


DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. 
Open daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For information call 215: 
294-9500. 


EXHIBIT AT NAVAL AIR STATION, Willow Grove, Pa. Cap- 
tured enemy aircraft from World War Il, including two 
Japanese planes that are the only ones in existence today. 
Outside exhibit, open 24 hours daily, along the fence, 
1/4 mile past main gate, on Rte. 611. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, awards and educational organiza- 
tion on 100-acre campus west of Valley Forge Park on Rte. 
23. Guided tour includes Avenue of Flags, Patriots and 
Newscarriers Halls of Fame, Faith of Our Fathers Chapel, 
52-acre Medal Grove of Honor, Hoover Library on Totali- 
tarian Systems, Independence Garden, Washington at 
Prayer statue. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and Sunday noon to 5 p.m. Phone 215:933-8825. 


GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIANS FOLKLIFE MUSEUM, Red 
Man’s Hall, Rte. 29, Green Lane, Pa. Open Sundays only, 
1:30 - 4 p.m. Open by appointment for school groups or 
other interested organizations. Phone 215:754-6013. 


IRON MASTER’S HOUSE AND MUSEUM, The Art Smithy, 
Rte. 73, Center Point, Worcester, Pa. Museum and house 
open Tues., Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 1-5 p.m., 7-9 p.m. Free. 
Phone 215:584-4441. Tours by appointment. 


(Continued on page 66) 


POWER OF A WOMAN 
(Continued from page 28) 


tion of the program was made possible 
by state funds, and after it was firmly 
established, school nurses took charge 
of it. 

The Community Improvement Com- 
mittee of the VIA conducted a ‘‘Clean- 
Up, Fix-Up, Paint-Up Campaign’’ in 
April, 1966. Dressed in the fashions of 
the Gay Nineties, club members gave 
downtown Doylestown a Spring Clean- 
ing and distributed litter bags to pass- 
ing motorists. A few months later, the 
Community Improvement Committee 
learned of a contest being sponsored 
by the Pennsylvania Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Committee, Nature Club, 
Jaycees, League of Women Voters, 
Planning Commission and Operation 
64 (which had motivated property 
owners to improve the appearance of 
the borough) worked together to pre- 
pare an entry. In January, it: was 
announced that Doylestown had won 
first place. The $2,000 prize was 
deposited in an account for future 
beautification projects. 

A scrapbook depicting the award- 
winning Community Beautification 
project, one of 12,000 entered in a 
nationwide contest held by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
Sears Roebuck Foundation, won fifth 


the shop for 


place and $1,500 in May, 1968. An 
additional $300 was awarded for first 
place among Pennsylvania entries. 
Movies of the judges’ visits were 
included in the documentary ‘‘Power 
of a Woman,” which was viewed by 
the VIA in November, 1969. 

The founders of the Village Improve- 
ment Association stated their ambition 
to improve both the health and beauty 
of the community, and health and 
welfare are major considerations of the 
439-member organization today. Al- 
though the VIA has participated in a 
number of activities that furthered 
those aims, and awards prizes annu- 
ally to two Central Bucks High School 
graduates who plan to study Nursing, 
the project closest to the organization’s 
heart is probably Doylestown Hospital. 
The newest structure to house its 
medical facilities is the $12.5 million, 
161-bed short-term hospital that 
opened in Doylestown in November, 
1975. It is the only hospital in the 
United States owned and maintained 
by a women’s club, and more than any 
of the organization’s other under- 
takings, it fulfills the promise of the 
VIA’s By-Laws ‘‘. . . to provide... 
medical and surgical care and nursing 

. for the benefit of all persons, 
without distinction or discrimination 
because of religious creed, race, na- 
tionality, or color...” L 


The complete 
boutique for 
shoes & accessories 


THE YARD 
Street Rd. Lahaska, Pa. 18931 
215-794-5458 Mon.-Sat. 10-5 Sun. 1-5 


UPSTAIRS 
GALLERY 


Since 1961 


Original Work 
of Local Artists 


Paintings èe Ceramics 
Jewelry © Batik ¢ Sculpture 
Ship Models e Wood Carvings 


THE YARD 
Lahaska, Pa. 
Mon. thru Sat. 10-5 794-8486 


Mohair stoles, scarves from Scotland 
Women’s dresses, handbags, sweaters 
Jewelry, collector’s paper weights 
at “THE YARD,” Lahaska 794-8166 


Old Colonial 


PAINT COLOURS 
Authenticated 


Reproductions 
of early hues 
by Turco’s ES 
Colour Cupboard t 


HENTOWN 
COUNTRY STORE 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska, Pa. 
Phone 215-794-7096 
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CLARK A. HIPPENSTEEL 


Optician 


10B SOUTH STATE STREET 
HILLBORN MEWS 
NEWTOWN, PA. 18940 


TELEPHONE 
(215) 968-4135 


p it 
e GOWNS FOR THE ENTIRE 
WEDDING PARTY 
e MOTHER OF THE BRIDE 
DRESSES 
e FORMALS FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 


e NO CHARGE FOR ALTERATIONS 
Hours: Daily 10 to 6 


Also Most Evenings 


Route 313, Doylestown, Pa. 
(1 mile West of 611) 
345-8133 or 348-5848 


MODERN 


CONCRETE SEPTIC TANK CO. 


Manufacturer & Installer of: 
Septic Tanks 
Catch Basins 
Parking Blocks 
Precast Steps 
Distributor for: BI-A- 
ROBI Home Aerobic 
Sewage Plants. Can be 
installed in new or 
existing septic tank. 
We sell pipe & fittings +e Sewage Pumps e 
Level Controls e Alarm Systems. 
Over 30 years of service 


PHONE 215-847-5112 Ottsville, Pa. 18942 
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TRAVEL TALES 
(Continued from page 51) 


Black Hills awaiting us in the east. The 
Accidental Oil Company marks the site 
of a hand-dug fortune rooted out from 
the outcroppings of quartz and schist. 

We detoured to the Devil’s Tower 
Monument which is the cooled crystals 
of molten rock spewed up in a volcanic 
eruption millions of years ago. Sedi- 
mentary layers covering it have been 
eroded away and the tower of phono- 
lite porphyry looks like a giant petri- 
fied stump. It is supposed to be ‘‘ring- 
ing rock’’ but our hammer must have 
the wrong pitch. Indian legend attrib- 
utes its striations to a great bear 
clawing the sides of the mound to 
attack the ancient tribe which re- 
treated to the mesa. Nearby is a 
Prairie Dog Town — still inhabited by 
the quizzical burrowers who trapped 
the unwary Pony Express of olden 
days. 

Then, into the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, foothills of the Rockies, thickly 
forested with Ponderosa Pine, Juniper 
and Aspen. Granite spires and lime- 
stone deposits overhang sylvan lakes 
and grassy valleys. The region is 
honeycombed with caves, now quite 
dry so that stalactites and stalagmites 
are not prominent, and the chief dis- 
plays are crystals of calcium carbonate 
in varying hues and shapes depending 
on the impurities and the pattern of 
solution and crystallization in the 
flooding and final recession of this 
inland sea. We visited Jewel Cave, not 
quite so noisy as Wind Cave they say, 
but we found it howling like a banshee 
with barometric pressure change and 
the resulting air movements. Most of 
the caves were discovered by tracking 
down the whistles. 

In these hills are the old towns of 
Deadwood, Lead, and Sundance, best 
known for the outlaws who joined the 
Gold Rush to the Black Hills in 1876. 
Wild Bill Hickok was tended here in 
his dying moments by Calamity Jane. 
At Lead, one sees the deep gulch 
created by the undermining and sub- 
sequent collapse of a gold-filled ridge, 
and across the creek, the Homestake 
Mining Company still squeezes a scant 
ounce of gold from four tons of rock, its 


shafts now plunging 8,000 feet into the 
Pre-Cambrian rock. The raised crests 
of these granite masses were our next 
visit. First the Korczak Ziolkowski 
monument to Crazy Horse, still an 
embryo after twenty-five years, per- 
haps too ambitious an undertaking for 
even this giant of megalomania. Then, 
to wonder at the completed work of his 
master Gustav Borglum — poet in 
stone — whose Mt. Rushmore monu- 
ment to Washington, Jefferson, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Lincoln will over- 
whelm the visitors of centuries until 
the glaziers of the next Ice Age smooth 
those torturously furrowed brows. 

Through sheep country, some herds 
tended by Basques of Europe brought 
here to lend their skills, to Spearfish, 
home for decades of the Passion Play, 
which draws capacity crowds every 
summer. Then to Rapid City at the foot 
of the Black Hills. The museum of the 
South Dakota College of Mines at 
Rapid City was a fascinating refuge 
from the winds and rain of this 
March-like May afternoon. There were 
well-captioned fossils of dinosaurs — 
small and large — and an enormous 
collection of gems and minerals, a rock 
collector’s dream, and for us a fantasy 
realized, since all we seem to find as 
we pore over the terrain are specimens 
for ‘‘pet rocks” or the ingredients for 
terrariums. 

On the road to Mitchell, where the 
Corn Palace marks the autumn har- 
vest, we stopped at the Wall Drug 
Store, a well-advertised oasis of pop- 
corn, T-shirts imprinted with the me- 
mentos of cowboys, Indians, heroes of 
folk and fiction, and the precursors of 
attic junk and newly-made antiques; 
and in the summer drought of the dry 
plains, purveyors of free ice water. 
This is on the edge of the Badlands, a 
parched expanse of petrified sea sedi- 
ment — wind-eroded in a series of 
mini-canyons and gulleys — all dry, 
the home of the dinosaurs thirty 
million years ago. 

On balance, the Badlands notwith- 
standing, South Dakota proved an 
especially scenic state after the deserts 
of the Southwest. Eastward Ho to 
Minnesota on the morrow! 

Goodbye for now, 
The Radoffs 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 27) 


the industry.”’ 

All the departments that have of- 
fered cooperative education in the past 
will be in full swing this coming Spring 
and next Fall. Soon after that, science, 
drafting and/or chemical technology 
will be added. 

As director of the program, it is 
Dowburd’s responsibility to make the 
initial contact with the employers. He 
assigns the coordinators, who in most 
cases, are faculty members. 

‘‘After I make contact, the coordi- 
nator meets with the employer, de- 
fines the job and works out the com- 
pensation,’’ Dowburd said. ‘‘The pro- 
gram for the student is completely 
optional. If he or she chooses to partic- 
ipate, the requirement is that they 
have completed their sophomore year 
and carry at least a 2.5 average. 

he student develops his own 

T resume, sets up his own inter- 
view. The employer may or 

may not accept the student but fortu- 
nately, we have had very few refusals. 

“A training memorandum is then 
drawn up,’’ Dowburd added. ‘“‘It states 
the job description, pay, hours, begin- 
ning and ending dates. Everyone 
involved signs and receives a copy. 
This is only a memorandum, not a 


contract. There is no liability. The em- 
ployer may terminate if things don’t 
work out and it has not happened so 
far. Only one student left in the middle 
and that was to get married.” 

Once every four weeks, the coordi- 
nator meets with the employer and the 
student on the job. The coordinator 
meets with his students as a group. 
They exchange information and dis- 
cuss mutual concerns. Two weeks 
before the semester ends, the em- 
ployer does an evaluation of the 
student’s performance and the student 
evaluates the training station, the 
employer and the curriculum to deter- 
mine if in reality, it is relevant. 

The coordinator submits his evalua- 
tion as well and Dowburd reads, para- 
phrases every one and gets the sum- 
mary back to the individual depart- 
ments. 

The student receives three credit 
hours just as any other course. The 
faculty coordinator is paid $275 per 
credit hour if this is over and above his 
15 credit teaching hours that is ex- 
pected of him. 

In other words, the faculty member 
is paid $825 to handle one three credit 
course (in this case cooperative educa- 
tion placement and management) for 
12 students per semester. Some fac- 
ulty members, however, are compen- 

(Continued on next page) 


In Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 


BUCKS county apparel 


WOMEN’S 


factory outlet 


WITH CLASS 
Name Brands — First Quality Merchandise 


UP TO 50, OFF 


a 
E 


PHONE: 348-9522 


LOCATION — 3617 Old Easton Hwy. Behind Conti's Restaurant 
Hours: Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs., Sat., 10 — 5:30 pm Fri. 10 — 9 pm 


In Cross Keys, Doylestown, Pa. 


Finally, 

a discount 
men’s store 
with taste, 
imagination 
and quality. 


Discounts 

on 

quality 

men’s wear 
ranging from 
30% to 50% 
off 
manufacturers 
suggested 
retail. 


Pinch, Pe 


651 Old Easton Rd. 

(at Cross Keys jct. 313 & 611) 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 

(215) 348-4598 

Hours: Fri. 9 pm. 

Monday - Saturday 

10:00 - 5:30 
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sated by a reduction of their teaching 
TUES. — THURS. 10—5:30 load. 

FRIDAY 10—9 Yes, there are problems. As with 

SATURDAY 10-5 any new idea, according to Dowburd, 


ON THE BUSINESS SIDE 
(Continued from page 41) 


Piace 


gift & antique shop 


310 W. BROAD ST. QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


TAKE A BREAK 
FROM UNPACKING 
AND CALL US. 


674-5105 


Welcome Wi 


INTERNATIONAL, 
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the biggest task has been to educate 
and inform. 

‘‘We must constantly familiarize the 
students with the opportunities the 
program has to offer and of course, the 
other side of the coin is the commun- 
ity,” he said. ‘‘The attitude of the 
administration here and the faculty 
has been very positive. 

“The community has been very 
receptive. The faculty has too except 
they are perhaps more wary because 
some feel that cooperative education 
may cause their course structures to be 
looked upon in another manner. The 
courses may have to be updated when 
the students see what they need. 

“It happened,” Dowburd contin- 
ued. ‘‘Our legal secretaries discovered 
they didn’t understand the legal docu- 
ments pertaining to Bucks County, so 
we went to the courthouse and got the 
documents and incorporated them into 
our course.”’ 

ucks County Community Col- 
Be has been in existence for 
12 years. They have grown to 
become the. largest single campus 
community college in the state. Their 
enrollment is now 8,000. 

“Last year our part-time students 
outnumbered our day students for the 
first time,” Dowburd pointed out. 
‘‘Our main thrust in cooperative edu- 
cation is to the full time daytime 
student, but we have had some night- 
time students in the program and I am 
confident that sometime in the near 
future, the program will be available to 
every student. 

‘‘There is consumerism in education 
now. Our product is being looked at 
long and hard,’’ Dowburd concluded. 
‘‘Cooperative education is vital. It is a 
cooperative effort between the institu- 
tion and the employer to provide edu- 
cation for the student. With the 
student directly involved in employ- 
ment related to his career, he has more 
opportunities and more advantages for 
a better job with greater security and 
compensation, and the employer bene- 
fits because he knows the kind of prod- 
uct he is getting is the best.”’ a 


succeed George Blessing as Doyles- 
town area manager. Mr. Blessing has 
retired. Sandra Sowell has joined 
Health Service Plan of Pa. as Market- 
ing Subscriber Relations representa- 
tive. David Eastburn, Doylestown and 
James N. McGeehan, Hatboro, have 
been elected to the Board of the 
Fellowship Commission, the nation’s 
oldest and largest private metropolitan 
human rights organization. The United 
Way has appointed 6 new members to 
the Planning Division: Harry S. Kent, 
Levittown; Martie Lowe, Cornwells 
Heights; Robert Milner, Bristol; Gil- 
bert Ridley, Lower Makefield; C. 
Horace Tranter, Bristol; and Michael 
Wharton, Trevose. Goals of the divi- 
sion are to assess need for human 
service programs; developing, expand- 
ing or modifying existing programs; 
and fostering cooperation among local, 
state and national agencies serving 
Bucks. 

Correction: In last month’s ‘‘Ap- 
pointments’’ Frank McCartney was 
listed as Executive Director of the 
Bucks County Home Builders Associa- 
tion. This should be, Bucks County 
Builders Association. It has no affilia- 
tion with the Home Builders Associa- 
tion of Phila. We regret the error. 


CHAMBER NOTES 

Lower Bucks Chamber’s Warren 
Likens reports their Convention & 
Visitors Committee, in cooperation 
with Bucks County Historical-Tourist 
Commission, hopes to entice organiza- 
tions throughout the country to hold 
conventions and meetings in our 
county. Aim is to publish a brochure 
listing all facilities available. During 
the severe cold spell, January 17th was 
recorded as the coldest day. Philadel- 
phia Gas Works pumped 441 million 
cu. ft. of gas into its service area. 
Central Bucks Chamber’s 30th Annual 
Meeting February 1st featured David 
Eastburn, President of Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia; 14 cham- 
ber members received awards for 
Effective Action, Outstanding Effort 
and two received Director Meritorius 
awards. a 


LEASING & DAILY RENTAL SERVICE 


INDIVIDUAL OR rA FE- 
FLEET LEASING : 


WE HONOR MOST 
MAJOR CREDIT 
CARDS 


MERCURY 
| LINCOLN | 


Lincela-Mercary 
NORTH PENN MOTORSINC. Neues 


N. Broad St. Lansdale, Pa. 368-4300 


Brinker’s Fuels nc. 


Commercial and Home Delivery 


Fuel Oil e Gasoline Heating and 
Kerosene Air Conditioning 
Motor Oil Sales 
Commercial Lubes Service 

Budget Plans Installation 


* * * * * * 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-2670 


Card and Gift Shoppe 


CROWN & ROSE PEWTER* ARMETALE & STEMWARE 
DECORATOR & GIFT ITEMS 


= y SPECIAL SERVICES: 
EI ¢ Phone a Gift » Mailing * Merchandise Club © 


0 Bridal Registry ¢ Distinctive Free Gift Wrapping 
a 
and 156 West State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone: 348-5455 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING 
(Continued from page 60) 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL CYCLORAMA OF LIFE, Lancaster 
Ave. west of City Line Ave. Museum features a visual 
journey of life, showing span of human life from ovum to 
old age. Special exhibits on the effects of smoking, alcohol 
and drugs. Open weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Phone 215:MI9-1400. Tour groups by 
appointment. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 
St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For 
information call 215:493-4076. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, 
Ferry Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Tours by reservation and 
Sunday at 2 p.m. For information call 215:345-0600. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Monday thru Friday 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m.; Weekends and most holidays 1 to 5 p.m. No charge. 
For more information call 609:292-6308. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, Pa. Open 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday & Friday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1.00. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck’s estate, are given daily, Monday 
thru Friday, except holidays, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
No charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1-4:30 p.m. 
Call 215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


POLLOCK’S AUTO SHOWCASE, 70 S. Franklin St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Highlights large display of pre-World War I cars, 
antique motorcycles, bicycles, telephones, radios, and 
typewriters. Open Mon. thru Sat., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults 
$1.50, children under 12 $.75. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West 
Church St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellers- 
ville. Call 215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township, two and a half miles 
west of River Road at Upper Black Eddy. 31/2 acres of huge 
tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of iron, 
as many of the rocks, when struck, will ring. Call Parks and 
Recreation Dept. 215:575-0571 for information. 


STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Road, Erwinna, Pa. 
Open daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 215:294-9500 for 
information. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd., Pipersville, Pa. 
Open daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:294-9500 for 
information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Tuesday 
thru Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission $.50. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, Pa. See listings for 
David Library, Memorial Building, Taylor House and 
Thompson-Neely House. a 


BE NOTICED! 


If you are scheduling an event and would like us to 
include it in the monthly calendar of events, drop it in 
the mail to BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA, c/o Jeanne 
Hurley. Please be sure to have it in our hands NO 
LATER than 5 weeks prior to the month of publication. 


18th CENTURY ELEGANCE 

Stately trees frame the circular driveway of this elegant fieldstone farm- 
house at the edge of Tyler State Park. Gracious dining awaits in the 
cozy dining room with natural stone walls and new pegged oak floors. 
5 (five) fireplaces, 2 (two) decorator baths and an up to the minute 
country kitchen provides 20th century convenience and 18th century 
charm. Ideal as a home and/or professional location. Your passport to 
another era. Only $117,900. 


Olde Towñe Real Estate 
E.M. KENT,™ REALTOR 


183 Bustleton Pike « Feasterville, Pa. 19047 
322-2020 OR7-3553 


SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE 


The 4 acres offer high hedges, brick walks, terraces and a fabulous herb 
garden. The large plastered stone house is gracious and charming and 
each room is full of character. Special features include: 5 fireplaces, a 
Mercer Tile floor, random pine boards and gourmet kitchen. Owners 
transferred. Asking only $88,000. Call for brochures. 
345-7600 
348-4372, 348-8098 or 345-0957 


96 West State Street 
Geo. H. 


WETHERILL Doylestown 
REALTORS Bucks County 
‘eal Pennsylvania 18901 


ENJOY YOUR PRIVACY 
in this spacious and dignified Doylestown home circa 1912! Wide center 
hall opens to formal living room with fireplace and entertainment sized 
dining room with fireplace; large modern “‘eat-in’’ kitchen, powder room 
and laundry-mud room. 3 bedrooms, one with fireplace, 2 baths and 
sitting room on 2nd floor. 2 rooms and bath on 3rd floor. Separate 


studio, 25 x 17. One acre plus, tree shaded setting, mature landscaping. 
$125,000. 


39 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
345-7795 


BUCKINGHAM TWP. 85,000.00 
YOU HAVE A DATE — FOR A WISE MOVE 
Large Rancher has formal foyer, living room with fireplace, dining 
room overlooking mature woods. Modern kitchen with laundry and 
adjacent picture-windowed family room surveys stone fence and open 
field. Master bedroom with bath. Two other bedrooms and hall bath. 
Enormous full basement and oversized two-car garage. 3.38 acres 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign” 
348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 


28 ACRES ALONG THE DELAWARE 

Absolute privacy at the end of a long gravel drive beneath tall old trees. 
Over 1200 ft. of river frontage. An exceptional setting for this beautiful- 
ly built home. Includes entrance hall, large living room (15 x 22) with 
fireplace, eat-in kitchen, powder room and laundry. Upstairs are 2 bed- 
rooms, bath and panelled den or bedroom (15 x 30). Attached two-car 
garage. Flagstone terrace. A most appealing property only 2 miles north 
of New Hope. Just reduced to $195,000. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 
REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET e DOYLESTOWN, PA. e 348-3558 


A NEW LISTING IN MORRISVILLE 

This older home in Morrisville is in excellent condition... 2% story 
stucco residence with 4 bedrooms and 1% baths, On the 1st floor you'll 
find a lovely entrance foyer, living room with fireplace, dining room, 
modern kitchen, and new powder room. Second floor has 3 nice size 
bedrooms and bath. The 3rd floor is a large dormitory size bedroom 
with lots of charm. This home has a dry basement and the entire home 
is unbelievably clean. A fine buy at $51,900, 


MANOR REALTY 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley » (215) 493-6535 


si arahi M Beis Nw) 
BUCKS COUNTY STONE ON 4,7 ACRES — Magnificent 2-century old 
stone and plaster Colonial in beautiful condition on 4.7 prime acres of 
woods, field and pond. Gracious living room with 2 fireplaces, banquet 
size dining room with bank of windows, new dream kitchen, 4 bedrooms 
(two with fireplace), 3% baths, heated 2-car garage for those who 
appreciate the charm of historical heritage and still want today’s con- 
veniences. Price $175,000, (Additional 10-acre parcel available). 


WM. H. FULPER, REALTORS 
19 South Main St. Phone (215) 493-4007 
Yardley, Pa. Eves. (215) 295-2084 


HOME OF THE MONTH 


30 N. Main St. — =p OPEN 
Chalfont, Pa. K RAT Z: 9-5 Wed. & Sat. 
Phone ee 8:30-8:00 
822-1901 i È All Other Days 


SECLUDED 20 ACRE ESTATE (with private, stocked lake) close to 
Nockamixon State Park. This stone, early American home has a walk-in 
fireplace, den, large dining room, fully equipped kitchen, 2 baths and 2 
or 3 bedrooms. Also 2 bedroom guest house with fireplace. The lovely 
grounds include heated in-ground pool, flagstone patio plus much more. 
Call our CENTRAL BUCKS OFFICE 822-1901 for additional in- 
formation. 


HERE'S TRADITIONAL BEAUTY 


. with all the modern con- 
veniences. Stone country home in a 2 acre setting of large trees, new, in- 
ground pool and beautiful lawn. Home has living room with fireplace, 
formal dining room, library, spacious kitchen/family room with walk- 
in fireplace, master bedroom suite with bath, 2 other bedrooms, 1% 
baths. Attached 2 car garage. $110,000.00. Don’t dream too long. Call 
us today. Parke Wetherill Associates, Inc., Doylestown, Pa., 1-348-3508, 
anytime. 


parke West State & Court Streets 


wetherill Doylestown, Pa. 
associates, inc. (215) DI 3-6565 
realtors 348-3508 


COMMERCIAL 

Here is an unusual opportunity to purchase an excellent income 
property located on quaint Mechanic Street in New Hope Borough. 
Building has been completely renovated with a total of 7 rentals (3 shops 
— 4 apts.) All tenants pay their own utilities. All units currently rented. 
An unusually good location with Canal frontage. $145,000.00 


LOUIS FITTING 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 
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A Fine Men's Store For Over 20 Years. 


For over 20 years, Jules Pilch has 
been personally serving thousands of 
this area’s well-dressed men with the 
kind of attention that has been 
absent from most men’s stores for 

a long time. 

Fitting a suit properly is 
much more important than most 
people think and very few can do 
it well. Here at Jules Pilch, our 
fitters know all the little extra 
details that will make your suit fit 
like a custom-made. 


Our staff of full-time 


tailors are the vital back-up 
support team that brings it all 
together: a fine suit, a perfect fit 
and flawless tailoring. When you 
pick up your Jules Pilch suit 
you'll know that the 
craftsmanship of many people 
has gone into it. 


Shown here: 


Romn Beach 
3 pc. suit & 


Fashion Fiver 2 belts from 


If there ever was one suit that could make a wardrobe, n $145 
this is it. You can actually outfit yourself for Spring incl. all 
with five different looks. Wear it as a business suit or i i alterations 
change over to the contrasting slacks and you’re ready 

for the sporty look or take off the jacket and put on your 

sport shirt with the solid pants and another sport shirt 

for the contrasting slacks or wear the suit as a leisure 

outfit with an open shirt. You can wear it anyway you 

like, but one thing is sure; you'll wear it and wear it and 


~ julespilch 


HATBORO, PA. 
THIS AREA’S NO. 1 MEN’S STORE 


19-23 S. York Rd. @ Open late Mon., Thurs. & Fri. nights @ OS 5-1103 


